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AUGUST. 


“Tus is the most impertant month.in 
the year to Britain. The warmth, 


and gentle showers of Summer, have 
brought the different species of corn 
to perfection; and man. proceeds io 
reap the fruit of the bounty, of his. 
Maker. 
The sight of. the cman at this. 
period, is, pleasing in abigh degree; 
not, as.it been rightly observed, 
on account of its picturesque. effect,, 
but because it conveys, the idea, of 
fully coupes industry, and the. at- 
tainment: a blessing, about which 
hope and anxiety have been exercised, 
Fine weather is equired at this season, 
and it is, usually. enjoyed; the air. is 
calm, hot, and sultry, and the human 
body is more relaxed eyen the 
temperature, as indicated by the ther- 
mometen, seems. to account for,; we 
may therefore. suppose, that it pro-. 
ceeds from the air being surcharged 
with eleetric fluid, Accordingly, it. is 
common for striking electrical pheno- 
mena to. be displayed at this season ; 
the atmosphere gathers a thick and, 
heavy gloom ; a. pause, seems to take 
place in the operations of nature, 
whilst a pitchy cloud, more dense and 
awful. than, the general mass with, 
which it is surrounded, floats heavil 
along. At last, ,and to those engag 
in labour, very, unexpectedly, a tre- 
mendous flash is seen, followed by, 
the most heart-appalling, sound :— 


“The voice of the Lord is upon the | 


waters: the God of glory thundereth— 
the voice of the Lord is powerful. and 
full ofmajesty. The voice of the 
Lord breaketh the cedars. The voice 
of the Lerd divideth the flames of 
fire. The voice of the Lord shaketh 
the wilderness,” The rain pours in 


torrents; and in @ short time. the 

tivers’ channels, which just before 

were neatly dry, are unable to carry, 
No. 30,—Vort, 


off the floods, which swell over the 
banks, and, carry all before them. 
Sometimes the effects are more awful 
still; the shock, in proceeding. from t 
cloud to the earth, or from the ea 
to the cloud, proves fatal to the lives 
of men or animals, frequently with. 
circumstances of curious interest. An 
electrie cloud, thus highly charged, 
commonly traverses. seme part of a 
‘distriet evexy year, but within narrow. 
|bounds, and rarely in the, same tract 
in_ two follgwing years. The means 
of safety from a, positive or 
\cloud, are easily Pointed out: The 
|passenger should avoid taking refuge 
junder,any thing which is lofty, parti- 
\cularly if the summit be pointed ; and 
he, should be careful to keep moving. 
‘In @ room, he should keep at a dis- 
tance from metallic substances, more 
‘especially, if they communicate with 
ithe external air; .and in general, the 
‘safest place is im the middle of the 
'room. A damp situation, in all cases, 
isto. be selected ; and perhaps, as an 
additional security, the feet might be 
placed in a vessel of water. Against 
e returning stroke, or shock given 
off from the earth to.a negative or 
discharged clond, the, means of de- 
fence are notso easily obtained, though 
perhaps to people.in the open air this 
s the most frequent source of danger. 
The, most prudent plan would ap 
to be, to wear non-conductprs abont 
the feet, such as silk stockings; or 
|the soles,of the shoes might be charged 
with rosin. Any thing of iron'on the 
soles of the shoes, as is now so muplt 
‘the custom, is productive of danger 
in these circumstances. , 
Hops, which are the female flores- 
cence.of the Humulus lupulus, are 
gathered at this time ; and in districts 
where they are cultivated, they affo 
busy employment to the oy When 
twined about the pole, few vegetable 
productions exceed this plant in 
beauty, but the crop is very uncer- 
tain; at the beginning of the month, 
the Pilchard fishery commences 
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much resembles the herring, but is 
somewhat smaller and much fatter. 
Being both gregarious and harmless, 
this fish is followed and persecuted 
by numerous species of voracious 
creatures, some of which visit the 
coast at no other period. Among these 
are the Grampus, and others of the 
Whale tribe, the blue and white 
Sharks, with other more common spe- 
cies, and several scarcely less greedy 
creatures of the genus Gadus. The 
pursuit of the Pilchard is also a chief 
cause of the arrival of the Doree; 
which, though apparently a slow moy- 
ing fish, finds means of preying on 
those which are very swift. About 
this period, the Mackarel reaches the 
shores of the Orkney Islands, where 
it continues but a short time, and then 
retarns to the Atlantic deeps. 

The Swift, the largest British bird 
of the genus Hirundo, disappears in 
the earlier part of August, sometimes 
even so soon as the first or second 
day ; and it has been remarked, that 
this and others of its genus retire 
earliest in the warmest seasons. The 
music of the grove is by this time 
hushed ; except, perhaps, that from 
the Redbreast and Wren, which birds 
having moulted their coats early, re- 
new their notes somewhat before 
the other winged minstrels. Insects 
abound; and the progeny of those 
which appecred early in the year, help 
to swell the numbers which now crowd 
the air. The Dragon Fly makes its 
appearance. There are several spe- 
cies, but the chief and commonest is 
the Libellula grandis, a strong and 
rapid insect, which is indeed a dragon 
to the creatures it is able to overcome. 
They all feed on insects, frequenting 
watery places, where in their larva 
state their time is wholly spent; and 
when perfeet, are not only bold and 
voracious, but are able to bear con- 
siderable blows without injury. Va- 
rious kinds of fruit come into season; 
and are both delicious and refreshing 
amidst the heat of the weather. 

Come into flower in August :—Marsh 
and Shrubby Samphire, Salicornia 
herbacea & fruticosa; Grasslorack, 
Zostera marina ; cight species of Rush, 
Schoenus scirpus, & Juncus genera; 
six species of Grass, Miliuin agrostis, 
Melica dactylis, Avena, & Rotbollia 
mag Small Teasel, Dipsacus pi- 

osus; Devil’s-bit Scabious, Scabiosa 
succisa; Rough Marsh Bedstraw, 


Gelium religiosam; Sea Plantain, 
Plantago maritima; Fringed Buck- 
bean, Menyanthes nympheoides ; 
Round-leaved Bellflower, Campanula 
rotundifolia ; and three other species ; 
Round-headed Rampion, Phyteuma 
orbiculare; Acrid Lobelia, L. urens; 
Touch-me-not, Impatiens noli me tan- 
gere; Large-flowered Mulléin, Ver- 
bascum virgatum; Dwarf-branch’d 
Centaury, Chironia pulchella; Up- 
right Goosefoot, Chenopodium urbi- 
cum ; and six other species ; Sea Beet, 
Beta maritima; Greater and Lesser 
Dodder, Cuscuta Europea & Epithy- 
mum; Marsh Felwort, Swertia per- 
ennis; Marsh Gentian, Gentiana 
pneumonanthe; Small Alpine and 
Autumnal Gentian, G. nivalis & ama- 
rella; Mountain Stone Parsley, Atha- 
manta’ libanotis; Meadow Sulphur- 
wort, Peucedanum Silaus; Sea Sam- 
phire, Crithmum maritimum; Hedge 
Honewort, Sison amomum; Corn 
Honewort, S. segetum; Water Hem- 
lock, Cicuta virosa; Wild Celery, 
Apium graveolens; Asparagus, A. 
officinalis: Fiddle Dock, Rumex pul- 
cher ; Scottish Asphodel, Tofiddia pa- 
lustris ; Small Water Plantain, Alisma 
ranunculoides; Small Waterwort, 
Elatine hydropiper; Yellow Marsh 
Saxifrage, Saxifraga hirculus ; Soap- 
wort, Saponaria officinalis; Sea Cam- 
pion, Silene maritima; Orpine, Se- 
dum telephium; Grasspoly, Lythrum 
hyssopifolium; Portland and Sea 
Sparge, Euphorbia Portlandica & pa- 
ralia ; Seven species of Mint, Mentha ; 
Red Hemp Nettle, Galeopsis Lada- 
num ; Marsh Woundwort, Stactys pa- 
lustris; Wild Basil, Clinopodium vul- 
gare; Lesser Calamint, Thymus ne- 
peta; Lesser Skullcap, Scutellaria 
minor; Branched Broomrape, Oro- 
banche ramosa ; Daisy-leaved Ladies’ 
Smock, Cardamine bellidifolia; Sea 
Stock, Cheiranthus sinuatvs; Small- 
flowered Fumitory, Fumaria parvi- 
flora; Dwarf-Furze, Ulex nanus; 
Rough-podded Yellow Vetch, Vicia 
lutea; Corn Sow Thistle, Sonchus ar- 
vensis ; Strong-scented and two other 
species of Lettuce, Lactuca; Alpine 
Hedypnois, H. Taraxici; Autumnal 
Hedypnois, H. autumnalis; Shaggy 
Alpine Hawkweed, Hiracium villo- 
sum, and three other species; Milk 
and woolly-headed Thistle, Carduus 
marianus & eriophorus; Trifid Bar 
Marygold, Bidens ‘tripartita; Sea 
Cotton Weed, Santolina maritima; 
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Field Southernwood, Artemisia Cam- 
pestris ;Sea Wormwood, A. maritima ; 
Common Wormwood, A. absinthium ; 
Mugwort, A. valgaris; Canada Flea- 
bane, Erigeron Canadense ; Sea Star- 
wort, Aster tripolium ; Common Flea- 
bane, Inula dysenterica; Samphire- 
leaved Fleabane, I. crithmoides ; Corn 
Feverfew, Pyrethruminodorum ; Com- 
mon Chamomile, Anthemis nobilis ; 
Spiral Ophrys, O. spiralis; Small 
Burdock, Xanthium strumarium ; Wild 
Amaranth, Amaranthus blitum ; Com- 
mon Hornwort, Ceratophyllum demer- 
sum ; Upright Orache, Atriplex erecta ; 
Grass-leaved Sea Orache, A. litto- 
ralis; Pedunculated Sea Orache, A. 
pedunculata. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LEONARDO ARETINO 
(Continued from col. 630.) 

“The Antipope indeed entertained 
no honourable designs; but he con- 
cealed his evil intentions by a spe- 
cious shew of integrity ; and his cause 
was esteemed the better of the two. 
For he had both repaired to Savona 
on the appointed day, which our mas- 
ter had failed to do, and had after- 
wards, witha :mblance of eagerness, 
come to the shore of Tuscany, whilst 
we were yet delaying. And having 
thus come, as I may say, to our terri- 
tory, he seemed to be justified in de- 
claring that he would not quit the sea 
side, lest he should be deprived of 
the protection of his fleet; but that he 
would meet our master in any place 
contiguous to the sea. Such were 
the proposals of Benedict. But our 
Pontiff, on the contrary, refused to 
come down to the shore; and pro- 
posed to hold the meeting in an in- 
land town, and further stipulated that 
the town in question should be ene 
which acknowledged his authority. 
Thus the one, like an aquatic animal, 
would not come upon the dry land; and 
the other, like a land animal, dreaded 
the sight of water. In these circum- 
stances our grief was imbittered by 
our knowledge of the general per- 
suasion, that for the two counter pro- 
posals neither the one nor the other 
incurred any hazard. It was, more- 
over, thought that both the parties 
were well aware of this, and that they 
purposely simulated fear, in order to 
frustrate the expectations and wishes 


of the public. Hence arose great 
complaints, and open reproaches, all 
being indignant that men of their age, 
(they are both past seventy,) should, 
for the sake of occupying the ponti- 
fical chair for a few years, lay aside 
the fear of God, and disregard the 
censure of men. Such were the angry 
remarks of people in general. If you 
ask my opinion, I was persuaded that 
our Pontiff was deceived by those 
whom I have mentioned above, and 
that evil counsellors filled him with 
empty fears: for I had from the be- 
ginning witnessed his upright inten- 
tions, and I could not conceive that 
a good man could, without the mis- 
chievous interference of others, under- 
go so greatachange. If I had ima- 
gined that he entertained any crooked 
views, you should not have anticipated 
my departure from his court. 

“ Affairs being in this posture, there 
arose a new occasion of disturbance. 
His Holiness determined to proceed 
to an election of Cardinals. To this 
step he was incited. by two causes: 
in the first place, he was desirous of 
making a requital to his partisans, 
who were very importunate with him 
for some remuneration for their ser- 
vices. In the second place, because 
he was in hopes that the introduction 
of some new members into the sacred 
college would mitigate the vehemenee 
of the ancient cardinals. It was not 
to be duubted that the Fathers would 
object to this new intention of his 
Holiness ; and custom will not allow 
any such proceeding to be adopted 
without their consent. Being deter- 
mined, therefore, to make a strenu- 


ous effort, he summoned the Fathers 


to a council. They hastily» assem- 
bled, each forming a different conh- 
jecture as to the occasion of their 
being summoned. The place of meet- 
ing had been privately fitted up for 
their reception. The Pontiff came 
from his chamber, and seated himself 
on his throne. The Fathers, in pur- 
suance of orders to that purport, took 
their places. The assembly being 
constituted, his Holiness, contrary to 
the received custom, retained about 
his person two of his domestics, and 
excluded the rest of the multitude. 
Whether he did this, in order that 
upon oceasion he might avai! himself 
of assistance, or for some other cause, 
I know not. After waiting for a little 


while in silence, he looked upon the 
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‘Cardinals with no 
nance, and said, command that no 
.one of you arise.” This first speech 
of his struck the auditors with sudden 
-astonishment; and whilst one was 
looking indignantly one way and an- 
ther another, Henrico, the Cardinal 
of Fusculum, said, “ What is this, holy 
Father, and what is the meaning of 
his command?” ‘Since,’ says the 
Pontiff, ‘ cannot carry on affairs pro- 
perly in association with you, I in- 
tend to provide for the safety of the 
Ghureh.’ To this Henrico, with a 
-countenance glowing with passion, re- 
Nay, you.intend to destroy the 
Chureh.’ Here, when all-were indig- 
-nant, but still kept their seats, Ray- 
-naldo, deacon of St. Vitus in Macello, 
\a.man, as :I then thought, preeminent 
above the rest in courage, suddenly 
arose, and: said, ‘ Let us rather die” ; 
aHe is, as you know, a man of tall 


stature. Most of the Cardinals, there- 


fore, followed his example. 

these new and cir- 
cumstances, it-was easy to determine 
upon the view, how much vigour of 
-was possessed by indivi- 
dual. Some were red, others pale ; 
- some scolded, others supplicated. I 
Cardinal Colonna the feet of 
the Pontiff, entreating him to forego 
shis resolution ; the Cardinal of Lodi, 
onthe contrary, I beheld in a mena- 
cing and angry attitude; whilst the 
Cardinal of Bourdeaux, acting the 
_part.of a mediator, now attempted to 
assuage the wrath of his angry bre- 
-thren,; and now addressed prayers to 
the .Pentiff. Thus the council was 
_dismissed without haying transacted 


_any business—but not before an edict 


was.issued by the Pontiff, forbidding 
the Fathers to leave Lucca, or to 
meet without his authority, This 


edict was thought to indicate on the 


_part of the Pontiff no small degree of 
asperity and suspicion. Greater com- 
motions, 
lowed, which .broke through all re- 
Straints ; for after the publication of 
this edict, the Cardinal of Lodi put 
on a disguise, and effected his escape 
from Lucca. When this was known, 
some horsemen were sent to bring him 
hack by. force. These, following him 
with little attention, proceeded to the 


_Aterritory.of Pisa, which is under.the 


dominion of the Florentines.. In the 
meantime, Cardinal had escaped 
there by taking refuge in the town of 


pleasant counte- | Li 


therefore, immediately fol-" 


brafatta, in the neighbourhoed of 
which a skirmish took place, and 
some.of the horsemen were wounded. 
When intelligence of this was brought 
to Lucea, the Prince of that ci — 
ing to provoke the anger of Flo- 
rentines by this apparent violation of 
their territory, arrested the horsemen 
who'had done this migchief, immedi- 
ately on their return. His Holiness 
was also much hurt by the’ error of 
his soldiers, and was extremely con- 
cerned at this infringement of the 
rights and dignity of the. Florentine 
republic. He, therefore, instantly 
sent for Marceilo Strozza, a man of 


considerable eminence, who then re- 


sided at his court, and .myself; and 
assured us that what had then place, 
had happened in pursuance of no 
command of his, but merely ; 

the rashness of his soldiers; and he 
ordered us to go to Florence, and 
make the necessary explanations to 
that state. 

“* Whilstwe were in his presence, re- 
ceiving his instructions, some ‘one 
suddenly entered, and announced the 
intelligence that.all the Cardinals were 
gone away ina body. On the recei 
of this news, the Pontiff immediately 


dismissed us, being obliged to turn 


his attention to other matters. For 
true indeed were the tidings of the 
departure of the Cardinals, who hav- 
ing, by the arrest of the horsemen, 
been rid of the fear which they had 
formerly entertained ef them .and of 
the Prince, had determined -to make 
no secret of their secession. They 
were assisted in this enterprise ‘by a 
eitizen of Florence, who had arrived a 
few days ago at Lucca, and who 
loudly complained of the invasion of 
the territory of his country | by the 
pontifical troops. Alarmed by. his 
elamour, and dreading to be made 
responsible for this casual incursion, 
the Prince of Lucca suffered :the Car- 
dinals to take their departure for 
Pisa, where they arrived on the same 
day that they quitted his territories. 
The secession of the Fathers was,-in- 
deed, a lamentable spectacle ; but:in 
my opinion, the courtiers soon after- 
wards made a still more pitiful exhi- 


bition: for there was on their. part 


great diversity of conduct, some ac- 
companying the Cardinals, others re- 
maining with the Pope, while many 
were uneertain and wavering. 


In 
these circumstances, complaints and 
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‘murmurs every where prevailed. ‘In 
the course of a little time, the Pontiff 
created four new Cardimals. I could 
wish that this creation had been made 
under better auspices; for, if I am 
not mistaken, many and terrible cala- 
mities impend over us. As to my- 
self, I do not desert the Pontiff, to 
whom I am beund by the ties of affee- 
tion and duty,—duty from which I 
cannot recede without the Joss of my 
reputation. At the same time I must 
be permitted to declare, that many 
transactions which take place here, 
by no means meet my approbation.”* 
The laborious and learned editor of 
the letters of Leonardo Aretino, Lo- 
renzo Mehus, a zealous Roman Ca- 
tholic, is much scandalized by the 
freedom with which the learned Flo- 
rentine animadverts, in the foregoing 
epistle, on the conduct of the sove- 
reign Pontiff. In a cautionary note, 
he styles him rash and inconsiderate ; 
and calls upon those who, with him- 
self, regard the Fathers of the faithful 
with becoming veneration, to repro- 
bate the exercise ofsuch unwarrantable 
liberty in criticizing the proceedings 
of the head of the Church. But by 
Protestant readers, Leonardo will be 
esteemed as a man of upright feelings 
and of an independent mind, who 
could distinguish between obsequi- 
ousness and ebedience, and who was 
well aware that the.errors of the great 
are in general occasioned by the 
flattery of their attendants. His 
narrative, admitting us within the 
veil which is suspended before the 
chair of St. Peter, exhibits to us the 
Pontiff, urged by worldly ambition, 
descending to the meanness of pre- 
varication, and attempting to sup- 
port detestable fraud by open vio- 
lence. The schism of the west was, 
indeed, a fatal shock to the pontifical 
authority. The mutual anathemas of 
the rival Popes shook the fidelity even 
of the credulous and of the super- 
stitious. To judge of the contend- 
ing claims of the adverse parties, rea- 
son was necessarily called into exer- 
cise ; and when once reason is applied 
to a system which depends for its 
support on implicit faith, the doom of 
system is sealed—its duration in 
the plenitude of its power cannot be 
of long continuance. 
(To be continued.) 


_ * Leonardi Aretini Epistols, lib. ii. ep. 21. 


LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER, 
( Continued from col. 641, ) 


When Luther was still at school; he 
was accustomed, as soon as he had 
finished his scholastic exercises, to 
tune, or to make verses, or to devote 
himself to music. He thus: formed 
himseif to a good musician, who not 
enly could sing well, and play well 
upon several instruments, but was 
also able himself to compose. - 

Even that great (artist) musician, the 
immortal Handel, confessed that he 
studied Luther's cempositions,and had 
to thank him for much. No wonder 
then, that Luther entertained a good 
opinion of every judge and friend of 
music, and compared those who bad 
no feeling for this noble art to stocks 
and stones. In his commendatory 
speech on music, he says, amongst 
other things, ‘‘AsI from my heart would 
willingly laud and extol this beautiful 
and costly gift of God, this free 
science of music; so I find also it has 
great and many advantages, that I -do 
not know where to commence or to 
end its praise. First, we find from the 
beginning of the world, it was given to 
each ereature of God ; for there is no- 
thing in the world that cannot express 
a sound or a noise, but even the air, 
when it is moved or agitated, gives a 
music or sound. Secondly, in the 
beasts, and particularly birds, the mu- 
sic, sound, and song, are more wonder- 
ful, Ah! what an heavenly music is 
it which the Almighty Lord in heaven 
has conferred upon his’ songster, the 
lovely nightingale, with all her young 
scholars, and so many thousand birds 
in the air, as every species has its own 
manner and melody, its charming 
sweet voice and wonderful colouring, 
which no man upon earth can com- 
prehend. How does king David, that 
precious musician, who himself says, 
‘ On the same sit the birds of heaven, 
and sing among the branches ;’ what 
shall I say of the human voice then, 
in comparison of which, all other songs,. 
tune, or sound, is not to be reckoned. 
For many learned people have. en- 
deavoured to. investigate the human 
voice, and to comprehend how it 
arises, that the air, through a small 
and trivial movement of the tongue, 
and after that through a still less me- 
tion of the throat or neck, in man 
different ways and manners, after 


|is governed and ruled by the will, can 
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express powerful and forcible words, 
sound, song, and noise, that it may be 
heard and understood by every one 
far and wide, and all around by every 
person distinguishably. Therefore, I 
will recommend to every one this art, 
and particularly to young people, and 
herewith caution them, that they 
esteem and value this precious, use- 
ful, and joyful creature of God, by the 
acknowledgment of which, and indus- 
trious cultivation, they may at times 
drive away evil thoughts, and avoid 
bad company and vice, and thereafter 
accustom themselves to know, praise, 
and magnify God the Creator in this 
his creature. He, however, who has 
no love or desire for it, and not moved 
by such a lovely work of wonder, must 
truly be a gross block, who is not 
worthy to hear such delightful melody, 
but to listen to the asses’ wild braying, 
or the music and song of dogs and 
swine.” 

He followed also turning in the 
sequel, as a favourite amusement, as 
may be seen by a letter to his friend 
Linck, in the year 1525.—‘ I, and my 
friend Wolf, have taken turnery in 
hand. Wesend you herewith a gold 
- guilder, begging you to send us two 
or three hollow chisels and turning: in- 
struments, and also two orthree screws. 
We have certainly some tools, but we 
want some of your neat Nuremberg 
ware. Do me this favour; what it 
costs more I will return with thanks. 
I know one can procure such things 
very cheap with you; therewith, in 
case the world will not give us a living 
on account of the word of God, we 
may hereafter get our bread by our 
own handy work. 

When he studied at Erfurth, he 
found in the library of the university, 
which he then visited the first time in 
his life, a Latin Bible, the book which 
in the sequel he placed in the hands 
of many millions. The subject is 
weighty enough, to hear his own words 
reupon,--“* When I was twenty years 
old, I had never seen a bible, and 
thought that the whole bible consist- 
ed in the gospels and epistles which 
were recited every Sunday in the 
church.” 

' It cannot appear to us strange, that 
in those times, when the scholars were 
forbidden to quote any thing from the 
bible, when the books of the heathen 
philosophers were explained in the 
pulpit, and they spoke only of inyo- 


cation of the saints, of the mother of 
God, of adoration of relics, of purga- 
tory, and masses for the dead,— pardons 
and their power,—of fasts, and sense- 
less miraculous stories,—that in those 
times of darkness, every thing was 
done to keep the poor multitude in ig- 
norance, and to exalt the power and 
greatness of the hierarchy, and the 
holiness of the clergy, above ail con- 
ceptions of religions. They repre- 
sented (says Luther) a ship called the 
Christian Church, wherein no laymen 
sat, nor king nor princes, but only the 
Pope with the cardinals and bishops, 
under the Holy Ghost, with Popes 
and monks at his side, with which 
they sailed to heaven. The laymen 
swam in the water around the ship; 
some sank, some drew themselves to 
the vessel by cords and ropes, which 
the holy fathers threw out to them out 
of favour and reward for their good 
works, and helped others from drown- 
ing, so that they might come to hea- 
ven sticking and hanging to the vessel. 
But in the water there was never a 
pope, cardinal, bishop, or monk, no- 
thing but laymen. 

Whilst Luther studied at Erfurth, 
he once, in company with his good 
friend Alexias, paid a visit to his pa- 
rents at Mansfield. Both were on 
their return to Erfurth, when suddenly 
his friend, struck with the lightning, 
sunk by his side, and Luther also fell 
down senseless. This circumstance 
moved his inmost soul, and he made 
the vow, that he would go into a clois- 
ter, because, in conformity with the 
opinion of that time, he considered that 
state the best and most pleasing to 


God, and hoped, through the'exercises 


of the cloister, to make sure of a joy- 
ful salvation. He himself writes 
thus: ‘* Thereupon I did not become a 
monk, on account of eating, or for 
the belly’s sake ; but being surrounded 
with horror and anguish of death, I 
vowed a forced and constrained vow.” 
Some time after, he entered into the 
cloister of the Augustines at Brfurth, 
and became a monk. He found, how- 
ever, sore cause to repent this step. 
Through his assiduous studies, he 
made the monks his enemies, who had 
the principle, they ought not to spend 
their time at a cloister on study, but 
in begging for bread, grain, eggs, fish, 
meat, and money. From hence, Lu- 
ther seems to have borrowed his strong 
description of the monkish state, when 
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he says, Monks are a lazy people, on 
which account they can neither rule 
or keep house; they do nothing but 
prattle in the church, eat, drink, and 
sleep, and are like fed swine; they 
therefore become nothing but rude 
blockheads, and lazy rogues. And in 
another place he says, A monk is a 
lad, free from any cares of the church, 
town’s service ; or as the louse, a lazy 
gluttonous brother, eating the goods 
of other people, obtained by the sweat 
of their brow. Monks, however, do 
not permit themselves to be provoked 
without remark, and Luther must feel 
their displeasure in all its circum- 
ference. They committed to him the 
most troublesome and dirty work, in 
order to keep him from his studies. 
For instance, he was obliged to wind 
up the clock, open and close the doors, 
beg daily for the abbey, and even 
clean the private places. The univer- 
sity of which Luther was a member 
and magister, reckoned this a disgrace 
put upon them, and applied on that 
account to Doctor Von Stampitz, first 
deacon of the theological faculty of 
Wittemberg. Through his mediation, 
Luther was freed from all his mean 
occupations in the abbey, and on that 
account could apply with more zeal to 
his studies. Respecting his subse- 
quent ordination as priest, he gives 
the following account. ‘‘ My conse- 
crating bishop, when he made mea 
riest, and gave me the cup into my 
and, spoke no otherwise than thus: 
Take here the power to atone for the 
living and the dead. That the earth 
did not swallow us up, was wonderful, 
and therefore a prooi of the great pa- 
tience and forbearance of God.” When 
Staxepitz had to undertake a journey 
in the country of the Elector of Sax- 
‘ony, he entrusted to Luther the direc- 
tion of 40 Augustin convents, in Thurin- 
a and Meissin, under his inspection. 
ther met with the greatest abuses, 
and in some degree the most abomin- 
able excesses, and was more and more 
filled with horror, for a situation which 
fattened upon the spoil of pious sim- 
city; and, alas! too often contri- 
uted to the ruin of the remaining 
part of mankind. He did as much as 
was possible with his confined means; 
undertook in the convents many 
new arrangements, recommended to 
the monks an assiduous reading of the 
holy scriptures, and a way of life con- 
Sonant therewith. The improvement 
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of schools was not less important with 
him, and he founded several new ones. 
Without schools (said he) men would 
become bears and wolves. It cannot 
remain as it is; therefore we will put 
a hand to the work, and provide 
schoolmasters. I know of no condi- 
tion upon earth which I would prefer. 
We must, however, not view it as the 
world rewards and considers it, but as 
God esteems it. How much he valued 
the conscientious schoolman, and how 
much it pained his kind heart that 
man underrated that situation to which 
the state owes so much obligation, may 
be seen out of the following passage: 
‘‘An industrious and pious schoolmas- 
ter or magister, who truly educates 
and teaches children, can never be 
sufficiently rewarded, nor be paid with 
any money; which even the 

Aristotle affirms. With us, however, 
it is shamefully despised, as if it was 
nothing ; and nevertheless we will be 
Christians. And when I could or 
must be dismissed from the preacher's 
oftice, I know of none I would so soon 
choose as that of a teacher of boys. 
For I am convinced, that this, next to 
the office of preacher, is the most use- 
ful, great, and best: for it is very dif- 
ficult to tame old dogs, and make old 
sinners pious, at which the priest's 
office must work, and often much in 
vain ; but the young and teachable one 
may better draw and turn, notwith- 
standing many may break in the ope- 
ration.” 

When Luther was examined before 
the papal legate and Cardinal Cagi- 
tan, a courtier tried to frighten him 
with this question ; Where he would 
remain, in case he should lose the 
Elector’s protection, who, on his sole 
account, would hardly go to war? 
Luther answered, smiling, Under the 
canopy of heaven. The courtier was 
silent. 

After the fruitless examination be- 
fore the Cardinal Cagitan, the Pope 
sent his Chamberlain, Von Miltiz, to 
Germany, in order to settle the dis- 
pute with Luther.—Miltiz possessed 
far greater knowledge of mankind, 
and was better furnished with pru- 
dence and moderation, than Cagitan— 
in short, he was quite the man that 
the Pope should have chosen for this 
business’; and he commenced the mat- 
ter more in a friendly, than ina theo- 
logical manner.—‘* Wy dear Martin,” 
was his salutation, the first time he ad- 
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dressed Luther, “ 2 thoug»t thou hadst 
been an old spent theologian, that sat 
at the fire-side, disputing with him- 
self; but I see thou art a fresh, young, 
and strong man. If I had even ap 
army of five and twenty thousand 
men, I should not dare to carry thee 
from Germany: for I have inquired 
ali around during my journey, how 
the e were inclined to thee, 
and what they thought of thee ; and I 
found very much, that where one 
stood on the Pope’s side, there stood 
three on thy side against the Pope.” 
Miltiz continued in this tone, and by 
his friendly conversation prevailed 
with Luther so far, that he promised 
to be silent respecting the dispute, if 
his opponents were also enjoined si- 
lence. Luther even transmitted an 
humble letter to the Pope, in which he 
even submitted, and added the as- 
surance, that he would encourage the 
ple by other writings to obedience. 
More could hardly take plaee. But 
what Miltiz had well dene, D. Eck, 
Professor of Theolegy at Ingoldstad, 
spoiled again. This, not ignorant, yet 
mean—thinking passionate man, full of 
fanatic zeal for the Catholic religion, 
challenged Luther to disputation at 
Leipzig; which was carried on with so 
much on and bitterness, that Lu- 
ther separated himself more and more 
from the Catholie church. Miltiz 
therefore found, on a new conversation 
with Luther, that he was quite 
changed, and could do nothing with 
him. He, nevertheless, continued 
unceasingly, and without letting him- 
self be cast down by the defeat of his 
plan, te operate in a mild manner. 
Remarks on the Pastoral Poets of Italy, 
and hts on reading Mr. Leigh 
Hunt's Translation of the Aminta of 
Torquato Tusso. 


t 


(Conetuided from col. 608.) 


On perusing this little translation, we 
could not avoid frequently asking our- 
selves the question—What would our 
great poets of Eng have been 
without Italy ; that rich storehouse of 
the literature of the ancient world, to 
which they have continually resorted ; 
—the fountain-head ‘from whence the 

drew those luscious streams, whic 

fertilized and adored the colder cli- 


mate of northern song? Bat, if oux;, 
very first poets have been indebted to 
the revivers of literature for a ion, 
of their fame, if even Milton lighted at, 
their shrine that immortal fire which 
breathes such animation through his 
works,--to w iat ‘ extraordinary small- 
ness’ must have dwindled the powers 
of Mr. Leigh Hunt, Mr. John Keats, 
and Mr. Procter, alias Cornwall, if 
such glorious lights as Dante, Tasso, 
and Ariosto, had never shone upon 
their little faculties, or had never been 
translated for them into English? 

It is indeed surprising, how much 
Fanshawe, Fairfax, and Hoole, have 
done towards facilitating a knowledge 
of the Tuscan tongue, and supplying 
our Cit poets with « spirit of imitation, 
and subjects ready cut and dry to their 
hand. We often amuse ourselves with 
thinking what sort of a revenge these 
great masters of the Tuscan lyre would 
have exercised upon their caricatu- 
rists, our modern versifiers of Italian 
eanzonets and sonnets, had they been 
as immortal as their works, to see the 
delicate versions which these gentle- 
men have madeof them. Would they 
have slit their tongues, or amputated 
the fore-finger and thumb. of their. 
right hands, to dissuade them from 
exposing their ignorance of the truth 
and spirit of the models from which. 
they copy? Or would Tasso have 
quietly expostulated with Mr. Hunt, 
on the cruelty and impropriety of his 
making him sit for his portrait, andof 

resenting it in no manner-of likeness 

in our British gallery of poets? Sup- 
pose the shade of Tasso to. walk. into 
the artist’s daubing room, just as he 
was about to put his last touch to the 
Aminta, (we wish, for the joke of the 
thing, he had.) Here, however, they 
hold a conference. 

TASSO AND LEIGH. 

Scene—Kentish Town. 

Tasso. 

My name is Tasso: I have the honour to kiss 
your Majesty’s hand. 

God bless me—so you shall. 


Have you read Rimini and Foli 
but do you read in the other world? 
Tasso. 
Certainly! and copy and: steal from one an- 
other too—but my business is with your ma- 
jesty in this, As the republic of letters is, for- 
tunately for yotr Majesty, converted into an 
absolute government, I come to submit the 
propriety of your bestowing all your royabat- 
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tention to the preservation of a just equilibriam 
and preservation of your subjects, without in- 
termeddling in foreign affairs, which (with your 
Majesty’s leave) are really above your royal 
capacity. Your Majesty’s late invasion of the 
Parnassus of Italy, is quite unprecedented, and 

inst all the rules of literary warfare, the 
rights of poets, and the common sense of man- 
kind. 

Leigh. 

Perfectly astonished—perfectly astonished, I 
assure you. I have been jast complimented by 
John Keats, Esq. and our renowned Barry, 
upon the infinite delicacy and skill which I 
have exercised upon your poor Amintas. Yes, 
and I'll translate the Jerusalem too. 


Tasso. 


Now heaven forbid—you would not so far be 
mine enemy. And let me persuade your Ma- 
jesty, that you would not herein be consulting 
your royal reputation. Consider, that in lite- 
rature and the arts, it is preferable to be “ great 
in little things, rather than little in great at- 
tempts.” You therefore shewed some indg- 
ment in choosing my Amintas instead of - 
frey. The former was merely a‘ jeu d’esprit,’ 
of which I never thought much, and not a little 
dashed with conceit, which I presume made 
your majesty in love withit. You have pre- 
served my concetti very faithfully I see, and 
wherever you could, without flagrant violation 
of the text, introduced no little of your own. 
As to the ‘ Jerusalm delivered,’ let me beseech 
your Majesty to a»andon the design. The reed 
and the trumpet sre very different instruments 
on which to play. I could forgive Fairfax— 
but Hoole, and another unmerciful wretch, a 
namesake and a poetic relation of your Majesty’s, 
I suppose, has given England, once the of 
poets, a very pretty idea of me indeed. 
Leigh. 
_That’s just the reason I wish to make a ver- 
sion of the Jerusalem myself. They really have 


_ Rot done you common justice, my dear fellow. 


[We observe, he addresses Lord Byron ina 
similar siyle.] 


Tasso. 


May all the powers of impudence reward 
you! As to your modern school of scribbling, 
my trust in heaven is, that it will at last write 
itself down. Under all the vexations of a wan- 
dering and a whetched life, I consoled myself 
with the ave of some future justice, and, 
perhaps, ting fame: but, alas, you are now 
all doing what you can to blast the few laurels 
that would have sat bright and lovely on my 
brow. O, how have Ariosto, and poor Tasso, 
vate the malignant spirit with which you 


ve ued us! By what faults have we 
meri e —— and admiration which 
you profess—the resolution and cruel perse- 


Verance with which you translate and metamor- 
Pphizeus! While, on the other hand, 
“ To be dispraised of such were no small praise.” 
Expose, attack, revile, and vilify us as you 
will we will not complain ;—but spare 
beseech you, the honours of your friendship 
and alliance—and your translations with your 
in the face with our 
wn. te, though in purgatory, murmurs 
No. 30,—Vo. II. 


revenge for the fallen honours of Rimini, whose 
story, of deep and sacred memory, you have so 
wantonly Bene =" converting one of the most 
bright and beautiful episodes of our prince of 
poets, into the amour of a groom and a cham- 
bermaid—so flippant and trashy is the language 
in which it is conveyed—unequalled by any 
thing except Billingsgate, or the Fancy. The 
disciples of your slang school also are at work ; 
but Apollo, though “ of long suffering” with 
the race of blockheads, is not to be tempted for 
ever—beware the fate of Marsgas, lest he re- 
peat the punishment, and 
“ Tear the calf-skin from your recreant limbs.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 

For myself, I will onl that your works 
may for the benefit of posteri- 
ties—of grocers and cheesemongers of other 
times. Iam afraid it is in vain that I entreat 
you to desist; I suppose you will still con- 
tinue to torture our souls.—[ Casting a look of 
lordly, but quiet reproach upon Leigh, and 
murmuring, “ he will print it,” the hapless shade 
departed. Leigh pondered for 2 moment, and 
then turning towards his manuscript with a 
smile of complacency ,—* Yes, I will print it.” ] 

If our readers should object to the 
opinions of a ghost, let them listen to 
those of an Italian critic. It is a plain 
matter of fact, that we have again 
read Tasso’s Aminta, for the purpose 
of comparing it with Mr. L. Hunt’s 
translation—and so far we are obliged 
to him —but not for reading it “‘ done 
into English,” without the spirit and 
admirable simplicity of the original. 
Still we find it sufficiently faithful— 
more particularly in the preservation 
and heightening of the concetti,— 
doubly simplifying what was already 
simple, and often debasing what is 
great and lofty in the sentiment. Mr. 
H. appears to understand the nature 
of true pathos. It is but too appa- 
rent, that he has affected a native and 
pastoral style, endeavouring at the 
same time to appear free from affecta- 
tion, which sits rather awkwardly up- 
on him, after giving himself such a 
full swing of conceit in all his preced- 
ing prose and poetic writings. 

There certainly was no occasion to 
let down the simple language of Tasso, 
into any thing of amore puerile and 
trifling tone, to suit the pastoral cha- 
racter, as Mr. H. has occasionally 
done. Of versification, there is little 
or none that deserves the name, after 
reading the harmonious numbers of 
Tasso: and his style, though pretty 
much varied, is deficient in interest, 
for want of due recurring rhymes, 
which alone can give to any English 
composition the name of Poem. 

“SY all these faults, however, we 
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think Mr. H. appears to more advan- 
tage in this translation, than ever he 
has done in any original work. By 
the bye, the king of our metropolitan 
ts, has shewn more than a royal 
udgment in selecting it. It is exactly 
fitted to the breadth and compass of 
his mind, which is by no means re- 
markable for its reach and capacity. 
Mr. H. should indeed confine himself 
to the lighter walks of literature, pick 
daisies with the lamb, chirp with the 
grasshopper, and flirt and bound with 
the nimbleness of the squirrel, from 
bough to bough ; 
« Singing with his loud heart, I love, I love.” 
AMIN. 
Among the lesser poets of our Cock- 
ney school, Mr. H. is assuredly the 
least and the best: and, as Homer 
was said to be the father of the 
sublime, so Mr. H. has a good title to 
that of the minute or little in poetry. 
Besides, it is not only little itself, but 
the cause of littleness in others. 
When we think of this race of Lillipu- 
tians, and compare it with the poetic 
breed of our Campbells and our By- 
rons, we are ata loss to conceive how 
they manage to grow to such an extra- 
ordinary smallness. That our readers 
may not suppose that we wish them to 
tie their faith to the sleeve of our 
“ ipse dixit,” let them accept the few 
following specimens of quaintness and 
conceit from our Aminta done into En- 
glish: viz. 
A ffectation. 
«* When every where he follow’d her about 
To — sport: young lover, his young 


p. 5. 
Nonsense. 
“ Till pity mollify 
The blunting ice.” p- 8. 
Reiterati 
«‘ "Tis she is blind, not I, 
« Though blind I am miscalled by blinded men.” 
p- 6. 
“ My delight 
Is following the chace, and when ’tis saucy 
Bringing it down.” p- 10. 
Harmony of Versification. 


** And what can time not do! and what not do 

A faithful lover and importanate.” 14. 
Vulgar and Butcher-like. 

«* When thy Amintas shall domesticate 
Thy wildness for thee, and put flesh and blood 
Into this steel and stony heart a 

Correct Meire. 
«« Pray let Amintas with himself and his loves 


Obscure Grammar. 


« In thus denying pity 
To one whom nought else under heaven de- 


nies it.” 
Wonderful Knowledge. 
“ What the woods know, and what the moun- 
tains know, 
And what the rivers know, and man knows 
not.” 
Long Metre. 
“ The banks of the river, I told him my journey.” 
Very Odd. 
“ And fertilizing there, I saw act round 
Apollo and the Nine.” 
Poetic License. 
In the small wells 
Which a sweet smile forms in a lovely cheek.” 
p- 57. 
Again, 
“« Makes grave and troublesome wounds.” 
** Lifts him with a sparkling hand.” _p. 137. 
‘* Under whose smile of pity is concealed 


An iron for my soul.” p- 188. 
“ A deadly ice has shot about my heart, 
And shuts up my loud spirit.” 


And here too, we shut up Mr. Hunt’s 
book for the present, and trust that he 
may give us occasion for higher praise 
in the next production with which he 
favours the public. For the best por- 
tions of this little pastoral drama, we 
must refer our readers to the choruses, 
particularly that which concludes the 
first act. This does Mr. H. more 
credit than the whole of the work be- 
sides, and we have only to wish that 
he would always write so. We really 
think, if he would allow us, we could 
“ lick him into shape” after all. 


ESSAY ON THE STUDY OF ANTIQUITIES. 


Tue science of Antiquities will oc- 
cupy an extensive place in the mind 
of the individual who i8 engaged in 
literary pursuits, The pleasing sen- 
sations which the perusal of “ testimo- 
nies, or authentic accounts, that have 
come down to us, of ancient nations,” 
and which, an historical knowledge 
of the edifices, magistrates, Offices, 
manners, customs, ceremonies, wer- 
ship, and other objects worthy of 
curiosity, excite in the mind,—are 
sufficient motives for continuing and 


| persevering in this study. And when 


these are confirmed by 
what are called Antiques, the satis- 


faction is increased to a higher degree. 
The remains of the edifice, which is 


of th wrinkled and fea- 


mentioned in the graceful strains of a 
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Virgil, and a visit to the monument 
recorded in history, and which oc- 
cupies the site of any celebrated per- 
formance—whether military or civil, 
whether consecrated to the memory of 
public or private virtue—increases 
the enthusiasm with which we trace 
the page of record, and affords an 
inexpressible pleasure to the mind. 
The science of Antiquities opens to 
our view the former state of king- 
doms ; it enables us to judge of the 
merits or defects of their institutions, 
and at the same time reminds us of 
the great changes that have taken 
place in the world in general, and in 
each nation and region in particular. 
Animus meminit preteritorum, pre- 
sentia cernit, futura previdet. This 
study will in part assist us to say 
these words of the immortal Cicero. 

It is of great importance to be ac- 
quainted with past affairs. A sen- 
sible man is a creature desirous of 
knowing the history and customs of 
his own species. And, though he 
take disgust at the scene which the 
blood of gladiators presents, he will 
allow it to be a natural consequence 
of the disposition of the people; 
knowing that a cause will produce a 
corresponding effect—that the barba- 
rity which is inherent in the disposi- 


tion, will not fail to discover itself in 


action. If we look over the volumes 
which treat of the Grecian Antiqui- 
ties, written by Archdeacon Potter, 
and mark the different stages of the 
Athenian customs, as well as com- 
pare their form of government with 
our own unrivalled constitution, it 
will prove an entertaining and in- 
structive undertaking. A vast deal 
of pleasure is afforded in tracing the 
progress of the different arts, and in 
reading the history of those persons 
who introduced any particular bene- 
fit ;— as the invention of letters, 
which is ascribed to Cadmus; or the 
enacting salutary laws, such as those 
of Solon. Contemplate the peculiar 
art which stamped immortality on the 
Roman character, and observe the 
independent genius that primarily 
marked it. 
Tx los, R 
He thi erant artes: paci imponere morem 
Parcere caljectie, ot superbos. 
ZENEID vi. 
There exists indeed an extensive 
field for contemplation ; and there are 


innumerable topics of antiquity which 
might be mentioned, but which would 
occupy too great a space. The learn- 
ing and arts, so remarkable among 
the ancients, the dresses worn by. 
them, and the various forms of their 
civil and military affairs, are well 
worth the attention of the student. 
There are, indeed, Antiquities which 
become the acquaintance of certain 
professions in life. The divine would 
do well to trace the inferior and erro- 
neous religions of the heathens ;—the 
physician would benefit himself by 
getting a knowledge of his art (how- 
ever imperfect it might then have been) 
among the ancients ;—and the lawyer 
should be able to compare the civil 
polity of Greece and Rome, of the 
ancient Germans, &c., that he might, 
among many other uses, see the hap- 
iness which is insured by those laws 
in which he is a practitioner. ( Vide 
Urquhart, on Classical Learning. ) 

It must, however, be understood, 
that Antiquities are not confined to 
Greece and Rome. Every kingdom 
of which we have a knowledge, that 
has made a distinguished figure in the 
world, has also a claim on us, and 
contributes its assistance for our in- 
tellectual improvement. And, while 
a Briton, a Frenchman, a German, a 
Spaniard, and every other individual 
of whatever country, earnestly con- 
tends for the excellency of his native 
institutions, and each carries before 
him the maxim, Non sibi, sed patria ;— 
let them all turn a moment from mu- 
tual animosity, and consider if they 
have improved upon the ancient in- 
stitutions of their forefathers, and 
learned to manage the art and appen- 
dages of government, from a view of 
the civil polity of the ancients. 


PUNISHMENT AND MARK OF CAIN, 


Tue learned Shuckford was not only 
dissatisfied with our usual notion, 
that God set a mark upon Cain in 
consequence of his having killed his 
brother Abcl, but he makes himself 
merry with the ludicrous nature of 
some of those marks which fancy had 
appointed to be borne about by him. 
Without attempting to defend those 
conjectures, and without adding to 
the number, I shall merely endea- 
your to shew, that the customary ren- 
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dering of the passage, Gen. iv. 15. 
supported. 

mong the laws attributed to 
Mewnvu, is the following appointment, 
which I notice especially, because it 
is directly attributed to Menu him- 
self, as if it were a genuine tradition 
received from him; and it describes so 
powerfully and pathetically, the dis- 
tressed situation of an outcast, that 
one is led to think it is drawn from 
the recollection of some real instance, 
rather than from the foresight of 
the sufferings of such a supposed cri- 
minal. 

Crimes in general have been thought, 
by mankind, susceptible of expiation, 
more or less, according to the degrees 
of their guilt: but some are of so 
flagrant a nature, as to be supposed 
atrocious beyond expiation. Though 
murder be usually considered one of 
those atrocious crimes, and conse- 
quently inexpiable; yet there have 
been instances wherein the criminal 
was punished by other means than by 
loss of life. A judicial infliction, of a 


commutatory kind, seems to have 
been passed on Cain. Adam was 
Parser by a dying life; Cain, bya 


ving death. 

For violating the paternal bed, 

Let the mark of a female part be impressed 
ON THE FOREHEAD, WITH A HOT IRON. 

For drinking spirits, a Vintner’s flag : 

For stealing sacred gold, a dog’s foot : 

For murdering a priest, the figure of a head- 
less corpse. 

‘With none to eat with them, 

With none to sacrifice with them ; 

With none to be allied by marriage to them : 

Abject, and excluded froth all social duties, 

Let them WANDER OVER THE EARTH ; 

Branded with indelible marks, 

They shall be deserted by their paternal and 
maternal relations. 

Treated by none with affection ; 

Received by none with respect. 

Such is the ordinance of MENU. 
“Criminals of all classes, hawing 
rformed an expiation ordained by 

aw, shall not be marked on the fore- 
head, but be condemned to pay the 
highest fine.” This also is from 

Menu. 

Let us apply these principles in 
illustration of the history of Cain. 
Cain had slain Abel his brother ; this 
being a very extraordinary and em- 
barrassing instance of guilt, and per- 
haps the first enormous crime among 
mankind which required exemplary 
punishment, the Lord thought proper 


to interpose, and to act as judge on 
this singularly affecting occasion. 
Adam might be ignorant of this guilt, 
ignorant by what process to detect it, 
and ignorant by what penalty to pun- 
ish it; but the Lord (metaphorically 
hears of it, by the blood which cri 
from the ground: and he detects it, 
passes sentence on him—‘‘ Thou art 
cursed from the earth, which hath open- 
ed her mouth to receive thy brother's 
blood ;” a fugitive and a vagabond 
shalt thou be in the earth. And Cain 
said to the Lord, “Is my iniquity too 
great for expiation? .Is there no fine, 
no suffering, short of such a vaga- 
bond state, that may be accepted? 
Behold, thou hast banished me this day 
from the face of the land where I was 
born, where my parents dwell, my 
native country! and from thy presence, 
also, in thy public worship and insti- 
tutions; I must now hide myself from 
all my heart holds dear, being prohi- 
bited from approaching my former 
intimates, and thy venerated altar, 
I shall be a fugitive, a vagabond on the 
earth; and any one who findeth me ma 
slay me without compunction, as if 
were rather a wild beast than a man.” 
The Lord said, ‘‘I mentioned an ex- 
piation formerly, on account of your 
crime of ungovernable malice and 
anger, bidding you lay a sin-offering 
before the entrance; but then you 
disregarded that admonition and com- 
mand. Nevertheless, as I did not 
take the life of your father Adam, 
though forfeited, when I sat-in judg- 
ment on him, but abated of that rigor- 
ous penalty; so I do not design that 
you should be taken off by sudden 
death, neither immediately from my- 
self, nor mediately by another. I pro- 
nounce, therefore, on whoever shall 
destroy Cain. Moreover, to shew 
that Cain is a person suffering under 
punishment,—since no one has 
power to do it; since he resists the 
justice of his fellow men; since hs 
crime has called me to be his judge, 
I shall brand his forehead with a mark 
of his crime ; and then, whoever ob- 
serves this mark, will avoid his com- 
pany; they will not smite him, but 
they will hold no intercourse with 
him, fearing his irascible passions 
may take offence at some unguarded 
word, and again transport him into 
a fury, which may issue in bloodshed. 
Beside this, all mankind, wherever he 
may endeavour to associate, shall fear 
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to pollute themselves, by conference 
with him.”—The uneasiness continu- 
ally arising from this state of seques- 
tration, led the unhappy Cain to seek 
repose in a distant settlement. 

If this conception of the history be 
just, and if the quotation from Menu 
be genuine, we have here one of the 
oldest traditions in the world ; in con- 
firmation not only of the history as 
related in Genesis, but of our public 
version of the passage.—Calmet’s Dict. 
Fragment 141. 


Portryp. 


SONNET. 


Oh! I could wander on till dawn of day, 

And keep my eyes on thee, bright orb of night, 

Now, whilst thou shedd’st thy pale and silvery 
light 

O’er the lone path in which my footsteps stray. 

And where is she, O moon! that once with me 

In silent admiration gaz’d upon thy face, 

And were by no one seen—except by thee. 

Oh, tell me, does she occupy a place 

Above thy glorious height?—does she behold 

Thy light on earth’s wide surface uncontroll’d, 

still shed its gentle beams, and does she see 

My eyes, as her’s were, firmly fix’d on thee ? 

Oh! if she does—then thoughts no more will 


rise 
Of meiancholy—as I see thee gild the o. 


SONNET. 


THE moon is sailing in a cloudless sky, 

And all is silence—not a sound is nigh, 

Save the half-stifled laugh of those who roam 
In misery and woe from friends and home. 
Ah! ’tis a sight makes pity’s tear to start, 

To melt to tenderness the hardest heart, 

To see them thus.forsaken and forlorn, 

Of hope bereft—from every comfort torn, 

No friend, save one, and that an early tomb— 
And sickness, and disease, and wan despair, 
Are on the cheek instead of beauty’s bloom, 
That once in loveliness sat smiling there.— 
And v/hen they die—there is no one that’s nigh 
To dry their tears—or hear their last repentant 


Acton Place. M. M. 
LINES. 
“ Man is born unto trouble as the sparks 
wards.”’—Jon. 


Au, little thought I when a child, 
How vain all is below ; 

Each foolish toy my passions fir’d, 
And caus’d my heart to glow. 

As in the spring the tender flow’r, 
From winter’s storms secure, 

I fear’d no change, I thought my joys 
Made only to endare. 

But sad experience soon taught me 
What I would gladly hide, 


I found my error, hang my head, 
And with this plaint I cry’d : 

“ How little can our strength command ! 
How little do we know! 

Amidst a world of hopes and fears, 
All have their share of woe. 

Come thea, Redeemer of mankind, 
Blest Jesus, come to me, 

Shew me the way to life and bliss, 
And I will follow thee.” 


THE MORNING STAR. 


BRIGHT harbinger of day, presaging light, 
Thou first to the 
Whose sparkling visage cheers the early swain, 
And sends him whistling to his team again ; 
At thy approach, nature's soft slumbers cease, 
And clamour soon usurps the throne of peace. 
Up springs the cock to greet the coming morn ; 
The hounds responsive carol te the horn ; 
The cumbrous waggon groans beneath its load ; 
The full stage-coach comes rattling on the road. 
These own thy influence, these admit thy pow’r 
And presidency o’er the morning hour. 

But not for these began my matin strain ; 
To sing of them were trifling ali and vain. 
’Tis thine, O Phosphorus, thine ’tis t’ impart 
Associations grateful to the heart. 
Looking on thee, we call to mind the earth 
When infant nature issu’d into birth, 
And retrospecting to the sacred page, 
Muse o’er the wonders of the world’s first age. 
Looking on thee, we recognize the star 
Which led the watchfal shepherds from afar 
To that fam’d city, where the work began, 
The heav’nly purpose of redeeming man. 
Looking on thee, our thoughts are borne above 
To the prime source of reason and of love, 
That source divine from whom all blessings flow, 
To whom the light and all we have we owe. 


T. M. 


T. M. 


THE WARNING. 

YEs, thou hast seen the Virgin’s blash 
Confess the rising flame, 

And triumph’d o’er the mingling flush, 
OF innocence and shame ;— 

Matarer beauty’s witching glance 

Has led thee through the circling dance, 
Still foremost in the festal throng, 

And thou hast press’d the goblet round, 

And heard thine echoing roofs resound, 
The wine-pledge and the song. 

Thine heart is strack! that chill reveals 
With force thou canst not flee, 

Though o’er thee Time all noiseless steals, 
Short, short is time to thee! 

Though vigorous as the morning sun, 

Through pleasure’s flower-gemm’d path thou’st 


run, 
While youth’s bright blossoms o’er thee 


wave, 

Laid pale, and stiff, and cold, and low, 

The next November’s early snow, 
May drift upon thy grave. 

O! then the maddening banquet fly, 
Wild mirth and lawless joy, 

And turn thee from the laughing eye, 
That lures thee to destroy. 
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So, may thy cleansed Laat know, 
Divine contrition’s healing glow ;— 
So, Mercy to thy fervent pray’r, 
Grant in thy twelfth and closing hour 
Firm faith, and holy hope have power, 
To save thee from despair. 
LYRIC ODE ON WAR. 
Translated from the Italian of Alessandro 
Mangoni. 


Hark! to the right the trumpet knelleth ! 
Hark! to the left a knell replying! 
On either side the earth repelle 

The trampling tread of stad and man. 
Lo here, in air a banner flying, 
There another broadly glancing— 
Here a banded advancing, 

Another meets it, van to van. 


The space between hath disappear’d, 

Now they’re clashing, brand with brand, 

Breasts with deadly wounds are scarr'd, 
Blood-burst, more fast their wounds ‘hey 


ly 
Who wotey ? the lovely land 
What new stranger wasteth now? 
Who hath made the noble vow, 
His native soil to free, or die? 


One their , as their race 
Of one country ; strangers call 
Each one a brother, every face 
Speaks them of a family ; 
This earth the common nurse of all— 
This earth all kneaded now with blood, 
Which nature in its solitude 
Girt from the world with Alps and sea. 


Ah! who to slay his brother first 
a the sacrilegious brand? 
Oh horror! who the cause accurst 
Of this thrice cursed butchery ? 
They know not—come the hireling band 
Careless to be slain or slay, 
With him they fight, and ask not why. 


Ah woe! these fools in conflict wild, 

Or wives or mothers have they not? 

Why hastes not each her spouse, her child, 
From that ignoble field to rend ? 

The aged, who e’en now devote 

To the dark grave each holy thought, 

Wea they not that maddening route, 

ith coansel wise in peace to bind ? 


As sits the coun’ before 
His quiet dwelling gate at ease ; 
Watching the storms aloof that 
On fields his ploughshare hath not turn’d; 
So hear ye each, afar that sees, 
Secure, yon armed cohorts dread, 
Recount the thousands of the dead, 
And the wild woes of cities burn’d. 


Then from their mother’s lips suspense, 

Behold the sons, intent on learning 

By names of scorn to know, from whence 
Erelong they shall go forth to slay ; 

Here dames at eve all brightly burning, 

With rings and collars jewel’d pride, 

Which from the vanquish’d’s desolate bride, 
Husband or lover rent away. 


Ah woe! ah woe! ah woe! with slain 
The loaded earth is cover’d up ! 
And all is blood yon spacious plaia, 
More loud the shouts, more wild the strife ; 
Bat in yon failing bands a troop 
Is wavering now, and now it breaketh, 
And victory hopeless now awaketh 
In vulgar souls the love of life. 


As in the air the scattering grain, 
From the broad fan is whirl’d abroad, 
So all about the ample plain 
The conquer’d warriors’ rout is spread ; 
But sudden on the fugitive’s road 
Fierce squadrons unforeseen appear, 
And on their flank, more near, more near, 
Is heard the horseman’s thundering tread. 


Trembling before their foes, they lie, 

The prisoners’ yielded arms are heap’d, 

The conqueror drowns with clamorous cry 
The sound the lowly dying makes ; 

The courier to his saddle leap’d, 

Takes, folds his billet, and away ; 

He flogs, he spurs, devours the way ; 
Each city at the rumour wakes. 


Why, all the trodden road along, 

Ran ye from forth your fields, your homes? 

Each asks his pe in the th > 
Anxious what joyous news hath he ; 

Hapless! ye know from whence he comes, 

And hope ye words of joyful strain? 

Brothers by brothers have been slain, 
This dreadful news I give to thee. 


I hear around the festive cries, 
The adorned temples ring with song, 
From homicidal hearts arise 
Thanksgiving hymns abhorr’d of Gad, 
The while the stranger, from amon 
The Alps high circle stoops his sight, 
Beholds, and counts with fierce delight, 
The brave that bite the bloody sod. 


Break off the triumph and the feasting ! 
Speed, speed, and fl your ranks anew, 
Be each unto his bannerbasting, ~ 
The stranger is come down—is here— 
Ah conquerors! ye are weak and few ! 
Therefore he comes to battle ight, 
And waits you in yon field of fight, 
Because your brother perish’d there. 


Oh for thy children too confin’d ! 
Thy sons in peace thou canst not feed ; 
Doom’d land! to strangers now resign’d, 
Such judgment hath begun on thee. 
A foe, by thee unharm’d indeed, € 
Sits at thy board, and mocks thy toils, 
Divides thy frantic people’s spoils, 
And holds thy sword of sov’reignty. 


Frantic he too! oh never! no, 
Was nation blest by blood and wrong ; 
The conquer’d feel not all the woe; 
Still turns to tear the guilty’s joy; 
Though not his haughty way ‘ong 
Th’ eternal vengeance sweeps breaks, 
It follows, watches still, wakes, 
At his last moment to destroy. 
Stamp’d in one image at our birth, 
Made in the likeness all of One ; 
Ever, at every part of earth a to 
Where breath of life we may inherit, 
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Be brethren all! one unison. 
Accurst be he te strife who turns 
Accurst who mocketh him that mourns, 
Or saddeneth one immortal 
VERSES FOR SAMPLERS. 
To morning’s gay flow’r we youth may com- 
are 
Hed the tints while inbloom; _ 
It delights with its beauty, and sheds on the air 
A sweet and engaging perfume. 
Youth’s leaves are good nature, with modesty 
twin’d, 
Ev’ry virtue the tints it displays, 
Its odours ist of a sweetness of mind, 
And charms us with freedom and ease. 


This flower is ANNA, young life is her morn, 
May she bloom like a blossom in Spring, 
And years roll away while unpointed the thorn, 
To infix in her bosom a sting! 
ANSWER TO A QUERY ON SURNAMES, 


In the Imperial Magazine for August 
last, col. 676, a question was inserted 
on the Origin of Surnames. To this 
question a short reply was given in 
the Number for October, col. 830. 
Since that time we have been favoured 
with a more detailed account, which 
can hardly fail to prove satisfactory to 
our readers, . 


From this seemingly unimportant sub- 
ject, a great deal of curious, and even 
useful information, may be extracted, 
by attending to the circumstances pe- 
culiar to the different classes unto 
which these marks of family distinc- 
tion are naturally divided. 

Thus, whenever we find Surnames 
of which the etymology is either ob- 
scure, of foreign extraction, or altoge- 
ther unknown, the origin of such fami- 
lies may very safely be ascribed to the 
ages of antiquity, to the Norman con- 

uest, or to one or other of the dif- 
erent influx of foreigners, that have 
so frequently, either in a friendly or 
in a hostile manner, come into this 

In proof of this, it may be remark- 
ed, that the greater part of the ancient 
nobility and gentry are thus derived. 
Such as the Surnames of Allen, Agnew, 
Agar; Bruce, Burnett, Bertie ; Cour- 
tenay, Campbell, Cummin; Douglas, 
Drummond, Dillon; Elliot, Erskine, 
Eden ; Foulis, Forbes, Frazer; Gor- 
don, Graham, Goring ; Howard, Her- 
bert, Hope; Ingram, Irwin, Jervis; 
Kerr, Keith, Kennedy ; Lesley, Lam- 


bert, Lutterel; Montague, Mordaunt> 
Maitland ; Napier, Noel, Nevil; Ogle, 
Ogilvie, Osborne; Percy, Pelham, 
Pringle; Quin; Rowley, Ramsay, 
Russel; Seymour, Sinclair, Spencer ; 
Talbot, Tallemache, Thurlow ; Went- 
worth, Wynne, Wallace; Villiers, 
Vane, Verney ; Yonge, Yelverton, &c. 

There is also another class of Sur- 
names, that in general denotes great 
antiquity, and of which a considerable 
part of the nobility and gentry con- 
sist, vizi—such as are derived from 
the names of places, or have given 
name tothem. The following may be 
stated as examples among many: 
Arandel, Arbuthnot, Abercrombie ; 
Berkeley, Barrington, Borthwick ; Co- 
ventry, Crawford, Cathcart; Dundas; 
Elphinstone; Fularton; Grant; Ha- 
milton; Innes; Johnstone; Living- 
stone; Menzies, Murray, Montgo- 
merie; Netterville; Purves; Riddel, 
Ross; Somerset, Sutherland; York. 
This mark of antiquity is, however, 
not so unequivocal as the first; for 
although many ancient families, as 
above, have their surnames from par- 
ticular places, which either were, or 
still are, in their possession, yet all 
that are so designed are not ancient. 
For it is by no means uncommon for 
new families to call their lands by their 
own name, and many have their sur- 
names from towns and countries, who 
never had any property there. 

A very considerable portion of all 
ranks is denominated from what is 
properly called the Sir-name, which is 
taken from the name of the father, or 
most honourable progenitor of the 
tribe; and when this is expressed in 
the ancient language of the country, 
itis a pretty sure indication of remote 
antiquity. In England, this ancient 
sir-name is expressed in the old Nor- 
man dialect by Fitz, meaning a son; 
in Scotland by Mac, a son also; and 
in Ireland, by O, a grandson; all pre- 
fixed to the proper name of the pro- 
genitor. Of the first, the following 
families have attained to the peerage ; 
Fitzwalter, Fitzgerald, Fitzherbert, 
Fitzwilliam, (2) Fitzgibbon, Fitzpa- 
trick, Fitzmaurice, and Fitzroy, (2) but 
this last is rather the mark of descent 
than of antiquity, being the illegiti- 
mate offspring of Charles II. Of the 
sirname by Mac, the following have 
attained to ‘peerage :-—Macdonald, 
Macdonnel, Mackenzie, (2) Mackay, 
Macgill, Maclellan, Macdowal, and 
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Macartney: and by O, in like manner 
in the pecrage, O’Brien, (2) O’Neil, 
O’Callaghan, and O’Hara. In Wales, 
ap, originally prefixed to the name 
of the father, had the same import ; as, 
ap-Rice, ap-Howel, ap-Evon; the son 
of Rice,—of Howel,—of Evon. The 
two first were soon contracted to Price 
and Powel, and still indicate anti- 
quity; but the more common practice 
of expressing the sirname plainly, 
Evans, Edwards, Johns, or Williams, 
is a modern device, which tends to 
confound ancient families with the 
commonalty of that country, who 
change the sirname every generation, 
by adding for their own sirname the 

enitive s, to the proper name of their 
immediate progenitor, Ex. William 
the son of John Edwards, will call 
himself William Johnes, or Jones, 
and his own son Edward will in like 
manner call himself Edward Williams ; 
so that were this practice general, all 
family distinction, so far as depends 
upon sirname, would be involved in 
utter confusion.* 

That branch of sirname that is form- 
ed by adding son in plain English to 
the proper name of the progenitor, is, 
like the English language itself, more 
modern, and besides that there are 
fewer of the nobility of this denomina- 
tion, their elevation to the peerage is 
but of recent date ; the most ancient 
at present on the list being Watson 
Lord Sondes ; created such only 45 
years ago, since which there has been 
only eight more of this class added, 
viz. Robinson, (2) Leeson, Dawson, 
Acheson, Jenkinson, Nelson, and 
Hutchinson. Sanderson, Earl of Scar- 
borough, is no proper exception to 
this, that being only an assumed name 
at no remote period, the original name 
being Lumley, which is indeed a name 
of great antiquity.+ There was in- 
deed a Robertson, now changed to Col- 
lier, Earl of Portmore, of pretty an- 
cient date, but that name itself is per- 


haps among the most ancient of this 
class, its chief having possessed under 
that name his present lands in Athol 
for more than 400 years. 

Of proper names, almost every one 
may be adduced as surnames. The 
following are in the peerage, but, ex- 
cept the first, of no great antiquity: 
Peter, Alexander, Duncan, and Mat- 
thew. 

The surnames derived from the di- 
minutives of proper names, such as 
Dick, Thom, Jamie, Will, Watt, Rob, 
Sim, Saunders, Pate, with their own 
progeny of Dickson, Thomson, Ja- 
mieson, &c. must all ave sprung ori- 
ginally from the lower orders, if not 
from. illegitimacy; as is most pro- 
bably the case with all surnames ¢e- 
rived from the names of women, such 
as Alison, Mollison, Nelson, Beatson, 
and Christieson, as weil as Christie, 
or rather Chirstie itself, that being 
the usual appellation of Chirstain, 
which in Scotland, is a woman’s name. 

It would be an endless task to trace 
the origin of every surname, nor is it 
here meant to be attempted ; but still 
a few observations more may be in- 
dulged, particularly on such as have 
attained in this country to celebrity. 

Thus we may observe, that oflicial 
station and rank have given rise to 
many dignified families that still con- 
tinue in power and affluence, although 
the station or rank that their ancestors 
held has long since ceased to be enjoy- 
ed,—such as Stuart, Marischal, Con- 
stable, Butler, King, Dean, Monk, 
Knight, Falconer, Forester, Bishop, 
Archdeacon, Treasurer, Chamberlane, 
&e. There are now about twenty 
of the prime nobility of these sur- 
names, exclusive of the four last, 
which have not yet attained to that 
honour. 

Some surnames again denote the 
nation or people from whence the fa- 
milies are derived, as Scott, Fleming, 
French, (which have all attained to the 


* Not unsimilar to this is the practice in the 
Imperial family of Russia, where the children 
take the name of their own father as a sirname : 
Ex. Peter Alexowitz, Paul Petrowitz, Alexan- 
der Paulowitz. They have even a feminine 
declension owna, instead of owitz. Ex. Elizabeth 
Iwanowna, Ann Paulowna, &c. But here 
there is no danger of confusion, the family 
being too dignified to admit of doubt, as to 


+ It is related, that when our sagacious mo- 
narch, James VI. was on his journey south to 
London, to take possession of the English 


crown, he lodged one night at Lumley castle, 
between Newcastle and Durham. Here the 
chaplain of the family, in conducting the royal 
visitor through the gallery of family portraits, 
took occasion to expatiate on the vast antiquit 
of his patron’s ancestors, tracing them through 
an almost endless genealogy. His Majesty, 
who foresaw where this was to end, unwill- 
ing to be longer detained on the subject, cut 
him short at once with—* Stop, stop, man, I 
never kend before, that Adam’s surname was 
Lumley.” 


ye 
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erage) Inglis, and Welch. Nobody 
= some yet thought of distin- 
guishing themselves by the name of 
Irish, yet Ireland is not uncommon as 
a surname; as also England, Scot- 
land, Wales, France, and Holland. 
Almost every town and country, in- 
deed, has given rise to a surname. 

The cardinal points, South, East, 
North, West, are all surnames, of 
which the two last are in the peerage. 

Parts of the Body have been as- 
sumed as surnames,—as Foot, Hand, 
Tongue, Head, Heart, Beard, Belly, 
Shank, Leg, of which last there are 
two families in the peerage; and of 
dress and armour, such as Sword, 
Spear, Shield, Buckle, Greaves or 
Graves, Hood, Cuff. Of the three 
last surnames, there are five peers of 
the realm. 

The Colours form a numerous and 
brilliant class,—as Green, Red, Black, 
Blue, Brown, of which there are seve- 
ral in the peerage ; White, lately rais- 
ed to it, and Grey, which has been for 
ages on the list of nobility, and had 
once nearly secured the crown. 

From Animals, a numerous race 
are surnamed, and of high dignity. 
Guelph, the German for Wolf, is the 
surname of the illustrious house of 
Brunswick, and, of course, of the 
Royal Family of Great Britain: and 
in the list of the peerage are the fol- 
lowing; Lyon, Griffin, Wolf, Fox, 
Lamb, Hare, Hawk, Coote, Cocks, 
and Finch. 

There are remarkably few surnames 
taken from the Sea, notwithstanding 
our intimate connection with it. 
Shore, lately advanced to the peerage, 
seems the only one of respectability ; 
for, of the few others in use, such as 
Herring, Haddock, Crab, Whale, and 
Hulk, they seem rather to have been 
imposed as nicknames, than assumed 
as surnames of distinction. 

A considerable number of surnames 
are derived from the Gaelic, such as 
Roy, Red; Bane, White ; Ogg, Young ; 
More, Great; Begg, Little; none of 
them have, however, attained to much 
distinction, except Duff, Earl Fife, 
and of the same import Dove and 
Dow, all of which signify Black. 

There are several surnames derived 
from personal qualifications or cir- 
cumstances, such as Sharp, Smart, 
Jolly, Fair, Short, Small, Strong, 
Little ; and even some from personal 
reproach or deformity; as Waddle, 

No, ILL 


Crookshanks, Bastard, Trollope, &c. 
which in some of the cases may have 
been assumed by, and in others im- 
posed on, the parties; of which the 
wonder is, how their descendants do 
not contrive to alter them, which is 
often done in other cases, where no- 
thing opprobrious attaches from the 
name. There can be no doubt also, 
that many surnames are corrupted 
undesigaedly in the hands of illiterate 
people ; of which, perhaps, there can- 
not be shown a stronger instance than 
the surnames Death and Devil, from 
De Ath, and De Ville. 

But the most numerous of all the 
classes of surnames, is that which has 
arisen from trade and occupation, 
there being very few handicrafts that 
have not given surnames to particular 
families; and even these must be of 
considerable antiquity, as the different 
employments of men would be an ob- 
vious distinction at the first assump- 
tion of surnames among the great 
body of the people, which it is be- 
lieved took place in this country about 
the end of the 13th, or beginning of 
the 14th century. But as in these 
rude ages, the path to honour would 
rarely lie in the way of rustics and 
mechanics, it would be long before 
many families of this class would at- 
tain to rank or distinction, and in fact 
there are few or none thus derived that 
lay claim to much renown, till within 
these 150 or 200 years; although in 
the = day the number, even in 
the higher ranks, thus descended, is 
very considerable, and even among 
them some are named from profes- 
sions by which one would scarcely ex- 
pect that almost any family would 
have chosen to be distinguished. Thus 
Collier and Salter, which were ori- 
ginally professions held in great dis- 
repute, (so mach so as to be conducted 
only by ——— are now the names 
of very respectable families ; as well 
as Dempster, which was originally 
the public executioner. 

The following surnames of this ple- 
beian origin, are now enrolled in the 
class of nobility: Fayer, Collier, 
Cooper, Carpenter, Turner, Ryder, 
Smith, Litster, and Gardiner or Gard- 
ner, consisting of the families of one 
Marquis, six Earls, two Viscounts, and 
four Barons. 

On the whole, it is a most gratifying 
reflection, that, as, on the one hand, 
7“ numerous race of dignified 
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nobility, and opulent gentry, can be 
traced back to nearly the most remote 
period of our authentic history ; which 
shews, that the noble and exalted vir- 
tues which first brought them into dis- 
tinction have continued to influence 
and animate their posterity, so as to 
bring them down to the present day with 
their fortunes and honours unimpair- 
ed: so, on the other hand, from the 
encouraging and mild influence of 
British laws and manners, the temple 
of honour is not restricted to the an- 
cient aristocracy, (as in many other 
countries in Europe,) but is open to 
the brave and the ingenious, in every 
department of life. 

It may be proper to remark, that 
similarity of surname, in those classes 
derived from the diminutive of proper 
names, and from trade and occupa- 
tion, affords no ground to conclude a 
relationship between the parties, as 
multitudes totally unconnected with 
one another, would chuse to have im- 
posed upon them some surname ori- 
ginally. For the same reason, such 
surnames as are derived from the di- 
miuutives of proper names, may have 
no affinity whatever with the proper 
name itself. Ex. There is no affinity 
between the surnames Jackson and 
Johnson; Dickson and Richardson ; 
Wilson and Williamson, nor between 
Robinson and Robertson; aithough 
these two last are frequently, bat very 
improperly, taken the one for the 
other. The arms of the respective 
names are completely different. . 


From a Constant Reader of Bris- 
tol, similar observations have been 
received. 


Observations on several Authors and 
Books in the English and Foreign 
Languages, which are necessary for 
the formation of a select and small 
Library.— Abridged from the Pam- 
phleteer, No. 3. 


Tue following account of Looks was 
written a few years since in a letter 
to a lady, for the purpose of pointing 
out to her those books that might be 
most proper for her closet. I could 
then have enlarged the plan without 
difficulty; a principal effort was, to 
keep it within due bounds. [t was 
formed entirely from recollection, and, 
therefore, itis possible that there may 
be many authors omitted, which might 


be read with pleasure and profit; but 
there are none, I feel certain, recom- 
mended, from which neither can be 
derived. A few additions I have in- 
cluded in (brackets) 
TroLPEeRRoc. 

Geography and Chronology are 
justly called the Eyes of History. For 
Ancient Geography, I would recom- 
mend Geographie Ancienne, abrégée 
par D’Anville, in 3 vols. 8vo. to read 
or refer to; the last Edition of Gu- 
thrie’s Grammar will, I should sup- 
pose, be sufficient for modern, and 
the Maps of D’Anville for both; for 
Chronology, Blair’s Chronological Ta- 
bles. (The Biographical and Histo- 
rical Charts, by Joseph Priestley, are 
useful.) Next comes Ancient History : 
I remember so little of the volumin- 
ous work of Rollin, as not to venture 
to decide whether it will quite pay 
you for the trouble of reading it. 
(Rollin’s Ancient History is certainly 
a good work, and the little of Roman 
history that it contains causes us to 
regret that he had not taken the whole 
of itintohis plan.) I am almostcertain 
that Elémens D’Histoire, par L’Abbé 
Millot, will give you a sufficient 
sketch, which you may afterwards 
fill up and improve by reading (if you 
will be very learned in Greek history) 
Translations of Herodotus, Thucy- 
dides, and Xenophon; or perhaps, 
without these, 2 vols. 8vo. of Stan- 
yan’s Grecian History may gratify 
you. I would recommend, also, Spel- 
man’s Translation (2 vols. 8vo.) of 
Xenophon’s Retreat of the 10,000 ; and 
some Translation, if there be any, of 
Xenophon’s Cyropedia. The Lives 
of Plutarch: they are all admirable, 
but those of the Grecians are to be 
preferred. Hook’s is the best Roman 
history: this will lead you to the 
History of the Grandeur et Déca- 
dence des Romains, par Montesquieu ; 
and that, to Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. If you choose 
to avoid the latter’s sarcastic account 
of the rise and progress of Chris- 
tianity, you must omit the 15th and 
16th Chapters of the first volume. 
(Whitaker’s Review of this work might 
follow the reading it. It is published 
in a separate octavo volume.) Middle- 
ton’s Life of Cicero, though it inclines 
to panegyric, will give you a juster 
idea, on the whole, of that great man, 
than ds to be met with elsewhere. 
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Read also Melmoth’s Translations 
of the Letters of Cicero, and of his 
Treatises on Friendship and Old Age, 
and of Pliny’s Letters. Vertot’s 
Revolutions Romaines is a book in 
some degree of estimation. Bossuet’s 
Essai sur l’Histoire Universelle. The 
moral works of Platarch must not be 
forgotten, nor the Memorable Sayings 
of Socrates by Xenophon, translated 
by Mr. Lennox. Among the ancient 
poets, must be read Pope’s Homer, 
and Dryden's Virgil. If you wish to 
trouble yourself about the ancient 
drama, you may look into Theatre 
des Grees, par le Pere Brumoi, and 
Potter’s Translation of Aischylus and 
Euripides ; and read Colman’s Trans- 
lation of Terence. 

For English History, read Rapin, 
with Tindal’s Continuation, in 5 vols. 
folio; and Hume, who, however, is 
not to be believed, when he would 
persuade you that the people of Eng- 
land were wolves, and the princes of 
the house of Stuart, lambs: for just 
information there is no comparison 
between him and Rapin. Lord Cla- 
rendon is the first of English his- 
torians, and paints characters in co- 
jours that make them live and breathe. 
Ifhe is partial to the cause of which 
he was the chief ornament, the sup- 
port, and victim, who can blame him? 
he was a man liable to error, open to 
affection, but above corruption or 
wilful misrepresentation. Burnet’sHis- 
tory of his Own Times is an authentic 
source of information for the period 
it embraces. Robertson’s Histories, 
Melville’s and Cary’s Memoirs, pos- 
sess much interest. Walpole’s His- 
tory of Noble Authors, and Anecdotes 
of Painting in England, are full of 
entertainment and information. The 
Biographia Britannica is worth hav- 
ing, to consult as a dictionary, if not 
to read through. Mémoires de Gram- 
mont may certainly be called English 
history: in them the gay court of 
Charles the Second will live for ever. 
Bacon’s Essays in English, Algernon 
Sidney’s Letters, and the Spectator, 
must not be neglected. For the sake 
of the style, Bolingbroke’s Letters on 
the Study of History, and on the 
Spirit of Patriotism, and Idea of a 
Patriot King,are worthreading. Burke 
on the Sublime and Beautiful, and 
Junius’s Letters, are valuable on the 
same account. Clarissa, as the first 
ef novels, and Grandison (the inferior,) 


claim a place in your library. Of 
English, and, indeed, of all other 
poets, Shakspeare is the first. Milton 
need not be praised. Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen. Gray, before he composed 
poetry, always read some stanzas of 
Spenser. You should have Warton’s 
Annotations on Spenser,2vols.12mo.;-- 
Derrick’s Edition of Dryden, 4 vols. 
8vo.;—Gray’s Poems, with Mason’s 
Memoirs ;—Swift, but rather for his 
prose than his poetry ;—Thomson ;— 
Goldsmith; the Histories which go 
by his name are said not to have 
proceeded from his pen ;—Churchill ;— 
Mason’s Caractacus and Elfrida ;— 
Beattie’s Minstrel ;—(It must have 
been through oversight that Pope’s 
works are omitted. Prior deserves 
to be read, if a new Edition were 
printed, with omissions. Cowper 
claims a place in every house.) 

FrenchHistory:—Histoire deFrance, 
par Abbe de Velley et Les Conti- 
nuateurs ;—Abrege de l’Histoire de 
France, par Henault, 2 vols. 8vo. 
This masterly outline comprehends 
more than many voluminous his- 
tories. Mémoires de Philip de Co- 
mines, Mémoires de Sully: an ex- 
act account of a great, though abso- 
lute monarch, given faithfully by his 
favourite minister, who was greater 
than himself, and proof against all the 
temptations of power and fortune, has 
been presented to the world but once. 
Mémoires de Cardinal de Rets. Mé« 
moires de Madame] de Motteville, 
relate many curious particulars, of 
which the dignity of graver historians 
would have left no memorial. Siécle 
de Louis XIV. par Voltaire. Mémoires 
de Gourville. Lettres de Madame 
de Sévigné, though not historical, are 
full of anecdotes of the times. Let- 
tres du Comte Bussy Rabutin. Let- 
tres et Memoires de Madame de Main- 
tenon. Souvenirs de Madame de 
Caylus. Mémoires de Noailles. Me- 
moires de Madame de Stael; not 
historical, but very entertaining. (To 
these must be added the same Lady’s 
work on the French Revolution, 3 
vols. 8vo.) 

Natural History, Moral Works, &e. 
in French:—Histoire Naturelle, par 
Buffon: Without this work, no library 
can be complete. (This is a mistake: 
the whole theory of the Earth, and his 
speculations on Man, occupying a 
large portion of the work, are errone- 
ous ; many parts are highly indecent ; 
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and on Birds and Fishes he is ex- 
tremely deficient. Goldsmith’s Natu- 
ral History will supply his place to 
the general reader ; to which Pennant 
may be added. To the naturalist, 
Turton’s edition of the System of Na- 
ture, by Linné, must be recommended.) 
Caractéres par la Bruyére. Of all 
books of morality, this appears to 
be the best adapted to the uses of 
common life. Ouvres de J. J. Rous- 
seau ;—Ouvres de Voltaire, princi- 
pally bis dramatic works, and his- 
tories. Lettres Persannes, par Mon- 
uieu. Melanges et Eloges, par 
d’Alembert. All these works are to 
be read with judgment. (Contes Mo- 
raux, par Marmontel, are to be viewed 
as a picture of French manners 
before the Revolution.) Sermons 
par Bourdalone :—Sermons par Mas- 
sillon:—Orasons Funébres par Bos- 
suet :—Histoire Philosophique et 
Politique des établissemens des Euro- 
dans les deaux Indes, par l’Abbe 
ynal :—Memoires de Petrarch, par 
VAbbe de Sade. 

French Poetry :—Ouvres de Gres- 
set ;—Fables par la Fontaine ;—The 
Works of Boileau, Racine, Moliere, 
and Destouches. 

(The most modern Collections of 
Voyages and Travels are worthy of 
being studied. The author has said 
so little of the important subjeet of 
religion, that it is better to omit it 
altogether, and to substitute the fol- 
lowing recommendation in its place: 
The Bible should be read in as many 
languages as the student is master of; 
by a comparison of the rendering of 
different translators, much light is ob- 
tained. The principal versions are, 
the Septuagint vulgate ; that of Cas- 
talio, which is rather an elegant para- 

hrase than a translation; and that of 

unius and Tremellius: the folio 
edition of the latter contains a Latin 
translation of the Syriac Version of 
the New Testament, parallel with that 
of Beza from the Greek. Next is 
Paley’s Natural Theology, and Evi- 
dences of Christianity ; also Grotius 
on the Evidences of Christianity, and 
Doddridge’s three Sermons on the 
same subject. Wesley’s appeals—and, 
as practical works that supersede 
every other, the same author’s Chris- 
tian Library, now publishing in 30 
volumes. There is no good history of 
the English Church; but Burnet’s 
Abridgment of his own work on the 


Reformation, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical 
Polity, and Neal’s History of the 
Puritans, will afford valuable infor- 
mation. On the subject of metaphy- 
sics, Bishop Brown’s Nature and 
Extent of Human Understanding de- 
serves deep atiention. Locke’s Works.) 


Reflections on the Catholic Claims. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Laudatur ab his, culpatar ab illis. 

As your correspondents generally 
seem to have taken up the Catholic 
question rather warmly against those 
to whom some great men wish to ex- 
tend relief, I think it necessary to 
premise, that if I should happen to say 
something in favour of men who still 
adhere to the old national religion, it 
will be by accident only; as I do not 
profess to treat of any question of 
political and occasional import, but 
of human nature itself. Machiavel 
has formed the ablest theory of policy 
that ever was drawn up by any politi- 
cal writer, on the mixed character of 
every human being, as there never 
did exist a man who was completely 
bad or perfectly good. It is upon 
this principle, that all discord, and all 
parties, rest; national, local, and do- 
mestic. As we are well or ill inclined, 
we may with truth praise or censure 
every man living. Historical events 
are produced by human beings; and 
therefore, if the Tuscan be right, there 
must be something to praise and 
something to censure, in the conduct 
of every change that takes place in 
the course of our national revolutions. 
Society itself does invent, without an 

impulse of the legislature, some habi- 
tual way of discharging the bile that 
arises from this continual disputation, 
and the ferment of contending affec- 
tions. Among country neighbours, it 
may be done by the abilities of two 
greyhounds or two horses. In a town, 
by the patronage of two pugilists ; and 
in a district, by a brace of bull-dogs. 
We are not much governed by judg- 
ment in adopting the heat of party. 
We wait only to hear the opinion of 
somebody that we dislike, to be out- 
rageously violent on the opposite 
side; and the idol of one party is 
often mistaken in supposing himself 
beloved, when in fact his flatterers 
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are only the enemies of his opponents. 
When the legislature does interfere, 
the method acquires rather an imagi- 
nary importance from that reflection, 
than any refinement in the mode of 
proceeding. The Italian republics, in 
the middle ages, had an annual day 
fixed for the discharge of their sedi- 
tious bile, by allowing every citizen 
to beat his adversary with fists, from 
sun-rise to sun-set, without being 
subject to any legal penalty. A simi- 
lar effect is produced by our method 
of electing members of parliament. 
if this succeeded more frequently, 
I think it would serve to allay the 
habitual bitterness and ill-temper that 
infests society, and converts convivial 
meetings into clubs of hostility. When 
a member is returned for so long a 
time, he has gained too great an ad- 
vantage over his adversary, who has 
no hope of being soon able to annoy him 
again, and he torments himself with 
gloominess as well asenvy. The dig- 
nity of proceeding, however, is not 
greater upon these occasions than in 
the bull-baitings and matches of foot- 
ball. Upon this principle, of praise 
always generating abuse, though both 
may be well founded, it is not only 
extremely difficult to foam a due es- 
timate of the leading characters who 
live in our time, but it is perhaps im- 
possible to appreciate justly the me- 
tits of any eminent figure in our his- 
tory. We are in the habit now, of 
speaking with respect of all those 
men, who brought about the British 
revolution ; yet if we look a little more 
narrowly into the history of those 
times, we shall find imputations to 
which a felon would not willingly be 
truly liable. It was boldly stated at 
that time by one party, that the crown 
is the gift of the people, and that the 
legal conveyance is by a bill of the 
two houses of parliament. By the 
other, that William and Mary had 
conspired, for the paltry interest of 
advancing one step in dignity, against 
the life and peace of their father. 
Foreign authors do generally agree in 
adopting the latter opinion, and think 
this king and queen not much more 
honest than Reoan and the Bastard of 
Gloucester. But distinctions of this 
sort are only brought forward, when 
revolutions are in their beginning, for 
they very soon “trust to power,” and 
violence dictates to reason. 


alliance, as it is called, between 


the Church and the State, is not always 
an advantage to both of them; for 
the State is governed by convenience 
and propriety, and the principles of 
religion seem to be less flexible than 
the occasional compliances and bend- 
ings of the civil. Those, who before 
our own revolution had taken the 
oath of abjuration, imagined that it 
applied as much to a renunciation of 
the authority of the Prince of Orange 
in their kingdoms, as to the sovereignty 
of the Pope. They were, therefore, 
divided into Jurors and Nonjurors, 
and many were deposed from their 
bishoprics and cures. It was then 
that the lofty names of Tillotson and 
Sherlock were stained with the foul 
spots of duplicity and falsehood; and 
they seized, under the protection of 
their new principles, the high prefer- 
ments which Dutch Protestants be- 
stowed upon them. The Archbishop 
Sancroft died in retirement, objecting 
to the qualified doctrines of his suc- 
cessor Tillotson; while Johnson, who 
had been the confessor and approver 
of Lord Russell, upbraided the new 
metropolitans with having changed 
the very essence of his religious prin- 
ciple, to comply with the prejudices 
of a parricide from Amsterdam. The 
Bishop of Salisbury, a creature of the 
revolution, of which he became the 
historian, wrote an “Essay on the 
Memory of the late Queen,” in which 
he does not venture to discuss the 
point of filial obedience. He cannot 
possibly find out that her persecution 
of her father might be the cause that 
her days were not long in the land. 
Perhaps it was not. Religion must 
be under the control of the State, but 
I think it both dangerous and im- 
moral to mingle them without neces- 
sity. It is the duty of every man to 
obey the laws of the country in which 
he was born, and of the society to 
which he belongs, and this principle 
is inculcated in all the detached pre- 
cepts of the Bible; yet the Bible has 
some examples that cannot escape the 
most superficial reader, which might 
authorize injustice. The army of 
Moses under Joshua treated the na- 
tions of Palestine as the Spaniards 
treated the Americans; yet the Spa- 
niards were cruel and unjust. And 
the clergy at present are wrong in 
declaiming so violently against the 
principle of reform on sacred autho- 
rity, if one missionary from Heaven 
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drowned his king with his whole army 
in the Red sea; and the very Being 
who sent him came afterwards in hu- 
man form, to subvert all the religions 
in the world. I know that this was 
right ; but exhortations from the pulpit 
should be given with more caution, 
and managed with more address. 

Mr. Burke passes over all the 
crimes of our own revolution, by con- 
sidering the value of the thing we 
gained inexchange. But perhaps he 
thoughilessly condemned the French 
revolution, when he could not pos- 
sibly tell what they were to have in 
exchange. I mean only on his own 
principle, for itis my maxim that sins 
should never be voluntarily committed 
because good may possibly follow. 
There are some dark traits in the re- 
volution of England. For the list of 
the voters in the house of Lords, on 
the question of giving to William the 
crown of England, was published 
under the title of the Black List, with 
a view of exciting the populace to 
murder all the dissentients; and it was 
proposed to clothe in bear-skins many 
of the nonjuring clergy, and amongst 
them the great Mr. Kettlewell, to 
amuse the people with putting them to 
death. 

But enough of this: ‘‘ Spartam nac- 
tus es hanc orna.” I take the govern- 
ment as I find it ; and as I am without 
influence even over the opinion of a 
single infant, I can only wish those who 
administer this government to make 
the people as happy and as virtuous 
as they can. 

The history of the Stuart dynasty 
in this kingdom might form a most 
interestidg and instructive volume; 
but it will never be written with im- 
partiality and truth, as long as our 
present religious bickerings shall en- 
dure. The accession of James I. took 
place under circumstances the most 
unfavourable to the tranquillity of the 
country that could well be imagined. 
He was received by that Cabinet and 
Parliament who had applauded the 
assassination of his mother, and who 
could never pardon him for the insults 
which they themselves had offered to 
his family. Cecil had two main ob- 
jects to accomplish; to reduce the 
power of the crown for his own 
safety, and at the same time to per- 
suade the king that he took the great- 
est personal interest in his happiness 
and security. For the first object, he 


did (as I find in an interesting book 
not just now upon my table) employ 
his spies and agents to promote a con- 
spiracy among the villains of the 
country, always known to the secre- 
tary of the home-department, who were 
to blow his majesty and his parlia- 
ment into the air. The letter to Lord 
Mounteagle was written by Cecil him- 
self, in skilful imitation of political 
oracular wisdom, which was to amuse 
the king witL a display of his own 
sagacity. The rest of the history of 
the gunpowder plot is sufficiently 
known, except that all the ammuni- 
tion was prepared by Cecil himself. 
This project was, too, intended to con- 
vince the king that the Roman Ca- 
tholics ought not to be cherished by 
him. To lessen the power of the king, 
he contrived to dilapidate and alienate 
the crown lands; in which monstrous 
exhibition of prodigality, he usurped 
to his own share, as a reward for his 
zeal in the gunpowder plot, the mag- 
nificent seat of Hatfield, now in the 
possession of Lord Salisbury. The 
king, however, was not totally de- 
ceived, for he always spoke of the 
fifth of November by the name of 
Cecil’s holiday; and some spirited 
remonstrances of Sir Walter Raleigh 
on the subject of the crown lands, and 
Hatfield in particular, ended fatally 
for this gallant and honourable adven- 
turer. The time and manner of his 
execution, 15 years after sentence was 
pronounced, with the general tenor of 
Sir Waliter’s memoirs, makes this con- 
clusion probable. 

The excessive animosity of the na- 
tion against the Catholics, from whose 
conspiracy the Lords still pray to be 
delivered, (though the Chancellor 
thinks that they are praying to be 
saved from the hostility of one Titus 
Oates) being thus imbittered by a 
new and dreadful plot, became a 
standard drain of seditious humours 
for the people. Whenever the nation 
was discontented, a crusade against 
the Catholics was set on foot, which 
resembled the hunting parties that, 
Mr. Bruce tells us, are annually con- 
ducted by the Ethiopian princes, into 
the country of the Lhang-allahs. The 
London fire was, perhaps, kindled for 
the same purpose; and ever since, 
Englishmen have been obliged ‘to 
swear a sort of hatred to the Catho- 
lics, about. as humane as that which 
Jean de Brie swore totyrants. I wish, 
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Essay III. 


On Caloric. 


it were likewise as rational. I should 
hardly have mentioned the pardonable 
mistake of the Chancellor in what the 
Lords pray for, if it had not beena 
proof of the prejudice with which the 
question is considered, and that the 
dislike of these our fellow-citizens is 
founded upon any or no reason. The 
best speech that has been made in the 
present year on the subject, was, in 
my opinion, that of the Duke of Sus- 
sex; and the worst, that of the Chan- 
cellor. 

The most important consideration 
has, however, been omitted by all par- 
ties; and that is, the effect that our 
disputes with the Catholics has had, 
and still continue to have, on religion 
itself. Itis not necessary for a stran- 
ger to be previously indisposed to- 
wards Christianity, to feel disgust 
against a religion productive of so 
much uncharitable acrimony. If the 
Catholics are right, we are guilty of 
gross blasphemy, and most unncigh- 
bourly malicious conduct towards 
them. If they are wrong to the de- 
gree that ,we represent them, our in- 
structors in Christianity taught us 
nothing but paganism and idolatry. 
Such a crime in the parent, may ren- 
der the offspring suspicious, and give 
a final victory to infidelity. In sup- 
pressing their writings, we do not 
hinder the progress of their opinions. 

At all events, the subject of the sa- 
crament was the most unfortunate 
that could be selected for the aliment 
of contention. In receiving this at 
the altar, we pray so to eat the flesh of 
Jesus Christ, and drink his blood, 
that our sinful bodies may be made 
clean by his body. It is a subject 
that surpasses human reason, and 
ought to be left open; but if we will 
rush in where angels fear to tread, by 
our example infidels may justly re- 
ject what they do not understand, and 
throw the highest mysteries of our 
faith wholly out of the creed. If the 
scripture asserts the real presence after 
consecration of the elements of the 
sacrament, it is certainly true, that if 
we reject any part of a divine revela- 
tion, we falsify the whole. The union 
of God and Man, the Trinity, the 
Birth, the Resurrection, are all be- 
yond the powers and conceptions of 
our philosophy. 

There is one part of the question 
with which the Government may and 
ought to interfere, and that is, the ac- 


knowledgment of jurisdiction in a 
foreign potentate. But this has been 
too satisfactorily explained by the Ca- 
tholics, to excite any but a fictitious 
jealousy. We can have now no more 
apprehension of the papal power, than 
of the cruelties of Tiberius. His 
very existence depends on his per- 
sonal merit ; and the present Pope en- 
joys all his influence, because he has 
displayed more than human virtue, 
in stripes, in imprisonment, in revil- 
ings, &c. 

It is easy enough to perceive, that 
I am an enemy to continuing longer 
the persecution against our fellow- 
creatures; and I think, that if all the 
ministers had zealously and sincerely 
ratified the full rights of our Roman 
Catholic brethren, they would have 
made a worthy epilogue to their ter- 
mination of the continental war. What 
indeed is the benefit of our victories, 
if we still tremble at the fluttering of 
aleaf? if the recovery of Job from 


his sickness may frighten us in our 
strong holds, and freeze up the blood 
of exultation in the heart in the most 
overbearing moments of triumphant 
pride! 


ESSAY III.—ON CALORIC. 
( Continued from col. 535. ) 


ANOTHER effect of Caloric is vapo- 
rization. When bodies are reduced 
to a state of vapour, their particles 
are separated to a greater distance 
from each other, than when in a state 
of fluidity. Some substances require 
great degrees of heat before they 
assume this form, whilst others be- 
come vaporized at very low tempera- 
tures. Thus, for example, Ether is 
converted into vapour at 104° of Fah- 
renheit; Alcohol at 182°; Water at 
212° ; whilst Mercury requires at least 
a temperature of 650°. It must be 
observed, however, that at the me- 
dium temperature of the atmosphere, 
an evaporation to a greater or less ex- 
tent occurs in all fluid bodies. This 
is called spontaneous evaporation, and 
may be regarded as an aerial solution 
of different fluids. Vaporization is 
to be understood as referring to that 
process, by means of which a body 
1s converted into an elastic vapour by 
caloric alone. Vapours may be 
again condensed by the abstraction of 
caloric. 
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Gases are those bodies which exist 
in an invisible elastic state, and which 
cannot be reduced to a solid or liquid 
state by a reduction of temperature. 
Elasticity is onc remarkable property 
possessed by bodies in a state of gas 
or vapours. By the application of 
pressure, their volume is considerably 
reduced ; but, upon its removal, they 
expand to their original bulk. It is 
owing to this property, that the vapour 
of water has been employed as a me- 
chanical power. If any fluid be heat- 
ed in a vessel from which the vapour 
cannot escape, the vessel will soon 
burst, although formed of the strongest 
metal. 

All vapours and gases possess gra- 
vity, as they consist of solid matter 
rarified by caloric; the discovery of 
the weight of the atmosphere was one 
of the happy results of philosophical 
investigation. But there are some 
bodies which require the most intense 
heat to convert them into vapour, and 
others which have not undergone this 
change: these are the earths and me- 
tals; although, however, there are 
some bodies which have not yet been 
made to assume this form, still it is 
presumed that they might be rendered 
volatile, if it were possible to produce 
a sufficient degree of temperature. 

As vapours possess elasticity to a 
very considerable degree, it is obvious 
that pressure must materially influence 
their formation. When pressure is 
applied, it requires a higher degree of 
temperature to convert liquids into 
vapour: thus, for example, under the 
usual atmospheric pressure, water 
boils at 212° of Fahrenheit; but it 
undergoes the same change at 180°, 
when placed under the exhausted re- 
ceiver of an air-pump. Ether, which 
requires a temperature of 104° when 
exposed to the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, rapidly boils at the common 
temperature of the atmosphere when 
placed in vacuo. By applying pres- 
sure to fluids, they may be heated to a 
very high temperature: Water has been 
heated to above 400° in Papin’s di- 
gester, which is a close iron vessel, 
furnished with a valve, on which a 
regulated weight presses, and retains 
the vapour without the risk of burst- 
ing the vessel. 

Another advantage has been taken, 
of this tendency in ‘bodies to become 
volatile upon the application of calo- 
ric: substances in a state of combi- 


nation have been separated from each 
other; for, as some bodies require a 
greater, and others a less degree of 
temperature, to bring them into a state 
of vapour, it is evident that a separa- 
tion of this kind may be easily effect- 
ed. From this principle, the processes 
of distillation, sublimation, and eva- 
poration, have arisen. Count Rum- 
ford, and Hassenfratz, have made 
some experiments, with a view to de- 
termine the capacity of boilers best 
suited to evaporate water from a 
given quantity of fuel; and the latter 
has stated the comparative results of 
evaporation at different temperatures, 
The result with regard to the last, is, 
that it is most economical to keep the 
liquor up to its boiling point, the 
greatest quantity being thus evapo- 
rated with the least consumption of 
fuel. It is necessary, however, to ob- 
serve, that the heat must not be 
raised too high, as, when this is the 
case, the vapour carries with it a por- 
tion of the fixed body. This has been 
remarked, even when the most fixed 
salts have been evaporated from 
water at a high temperature. 

The transition of fluids into vapour, 
at a temperature inferior to that at 
which the liquid boils, is much acce- 
lerated by passing over their surface a 
current of air: if a liquid, whilst ex- 
posed to heat, has but an imperfect 
communication with the air, the pro- 
cess of evaporation goes on slowly; 
if, however, the air be admitted to the 
surface, a rapid disengagement of va- 
pour ensues. Gay Lussac has made 
several experiments on this subject. 
If sulphuric acid, he observes, be 
poured on nitre, vapours of nitric 
acid continue to be disengaged for a 
long time under exposure to the air ; 
but they soon cease, if the air is ex- 
cluded. If muriate of potash be kept 
in fusion in an open vessel, there isa 
considerable loss of weight from eva- 
poration, which does not happen if 
the vessel be lightly covered; and if 
the cover be removed, vapours almost 
immediately arise, though none ap- 
peared to escape before from the 
small apertures between the vessel 
and the cover. A number of the me- 
tals, too, such as lead, antimony, and 
bismuth, give fumes at a red heat, in 
an open crucible, but afford no subli- 
mate in a closed crucible; appearing, 
therefore, in the one case volatile, in 
the other fixed. Lastly, water quickly 
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evaporates at a common temperature 
if exposed to the air, but cannot be 
distilled at the same temperature in 
vessels imperfectly closed. He ac- 
counts for these facts, by supposing, 
that when a liquid passes into vapour 
at a temperature inferior to the boil- 
ing point, it is not counteracted by 
the pressure of a different elastic fluid, 
but by the pressure of its own vapour. 


’ Bodies, when converted into vapour, 


absorb a quantity of caloric, which 
they give out upon being brought into 
a state of ‘condensation. Although, 
however, they absorb a very large 
quantity of heat by assuming the 
elastic form, there is no indication of 
an increase of temperature. 

The last effect of caloric is ignition. 
When certain bodies are exposed to 
great degrees of heat, they emit light, 
and are said to be in a state of igni- 
tion or incandescence. No chemical 
change, however, occurs when they 
are brought into this state; for when 
the caloric which they contain is 
emitted, they assume their original 
form. Combustion is a process differ- 
ent from that of ignition. When com- 
bustible bodies are exposed to caloric, 
a chemical action takes place; the 
combustible body, by combining with 
one of the principles of atmospheric 
air, has its form entirely changed, and 
is no longer combustible. Ignition is 
produced by the action of caloric 
alone. Chemists have observed, that 
the temperature at which the first stage 
of ignition occurs, is the same in all 
bodies. Mr. Wedgwood gilded lines 
running across a piece of earthen- 
ware, and luted it to the end of a tube 
which was placed in a heated crucible ; 
by applying the eye to the other extre- 
mity of the tube, no difference of time 
could be perceived in either the gold 
or the earthenware beginning to shine. 
In a body, which appears in the dark 
at a low red heat, no light will be per- 
ceived during day-light. Sir Isaac 
Newton calculated, that bodies which 
assumed a red heat in the dark, cor- 
responded with 635° of Falrenheit’s 
scale ; in full red heat, with 752°; and 
in ignition, visible in faint day-light 
with 1000°. Mr. Wedgwood fixed the 
point of red heat in the dark, at —1 
of his pyrometrical scale, which corre- 
sponds with 947° of Fahrenheit; and 
ignition during day-light, he placed at 

€ commencement of his scale, or 
1077°. In the first stage of ignition 
No, 30.—Vo III. 


a red light is emitted ; if the tém 
ture be increased, the red light is 
mixed with yellow rays; and by a 
still further augmentation of tempe- 
rature, a white light is observed. The 
white light is the highest state of ig- 
nition, for no change is produced by 
any farther degree of heat. Ignition 
is also produced by friction and per- 
cussion. 

By applying different mineral sub- 
stances to the circumference of a wheel 
of fine grit, Mr. Wedgwood found 
that the substance applied became 
luminous. even in day-light, at the 
touching part; if the wheel was made 
to revolve very rapidly, a pure white 
light was produced. These sparks 
exploded gunpowder and inflammable 
gas, and burnt the skin; a proof that 
they were actually in a state of igni- 
tion. Various opinions have been 
entertained with regard to the cause 
of ignition. Some who have regarded 
light and caloric as substances in most 
respects similar, have conceived that 
during ignition caloric is converted 
into light; others have supposed that 
light is a constituent principle of all 
bodies, and that by the agency of 
caloric it is expelled, when bodies are 
exposed to high temperatures. The 
former supposition appears to be con- 
tradicted by the circumstance of the 
rays of light and heat having been 
separated from each other. If we 
adopt the latter opinion, there is some 
difficulty in explaining the reason why 
the emission of light during ignition 
does not gradually diminish, and at 
length cease, since there must be a 
limited quantity of light in the body 
which is exposed to caloric. To get 
over this difficulty, it is sapposed, that 
bodies, in a state of ignition, receive 
light, as well as caloric, from those 
substanees which keep up and aug- 
ment their temperature. In the pro- 
duction of ignition by attrition, the 
same difficulty attends an cxplanation 
of the evolution of caloric as of light. 
It is supposed that the light which 
does appear, may perhaps be con- 
tained in the body, and that it is ex- 
pelled by the high temperature which 
the friction or percussion excites. It 
must, after all, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that there are difficulties at- 
tending the extrication of light and 
caloric, which do not admit at present 
of a satisfactory solution. 


(To be continued. ) 
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FIRST REPORT OF THE MISSION AT 
HUAHINE.—-DECEMBER 1819. 


We doubt not that the following ar- 
ticle will prove highly interesting to 
a large proportion of our numerous 
readers. It cannot but afford pleasure 
to all who rejoice at the prosperity of 
Zion :— 

Ir is nearly eighteen months since, 
with a view to more extensive useful- 
ness, that the brethren Barff, Davies, 
Ellis, Nott, Orsmond, Threlkeld, and 
Williams, who were to form a Mis- 
sionary station or stations among the 
Society Islands, removed trom Aimeo 
to Huahine, accompanied by many 
of the chiefs and people, who, for the 
purpose of receiving religious instruc- 
tion, and attending the stated preach- 
ing of the word, had been several 
years residing there. 

Shortly after the establishment of 
the mission at Huahine, Tapa and 
other chiefs from Raiatea came up to 
invite some of our number down to 
theirisland, to instruct them and their 
people in the word of God. After a 
short stay with us, they returned with 
the brethren Threlkeld and Williams, 
with their families accompanying them 
to Raiatea. For the benefit of me- 
dical assistance, they were soon after 
followed by brother and sister Ors- 
mond ; the latter of whom was in a 
few months called to her eternal rest, 
followed by her infant daughter, 
whose birth she survived but a few 
hours. On the 6th of October 1818, 
we had the pleasure to witness and 
assist in the formation ofan Auxiliary 
Missionary Society at Huahine, in 
aid of the Missionary Society in Lon- 
don. The people in general, and es- 
pecially the chiefs, appeared to enter 
fully into its design, and esteemed it 
an honour to their island to have a 
Missionary Society connected with it. 
They were vigilant in preparing their 
sabscriptions, and had most of them 
collected before the time appointed 
for the general meeting. 

In May last, we held the first meet- 
ing of our Society; the principal 
Chiefs of Raiatea, Taha, and Bora- 
bora, were present to witness our pro- 
ceedings. Contrary winds alone pre- 
vented some of our brethren at Raiatea 
from uniting with us on this interest- 
ing occasion. Most of the natives of 
Tabuaemanu (Sir Charles Sanders 
Island) had removed to this island 


some months before, for the benefit 
of religious instruction, and had form- 
ed themselves into a society, to be 
united with the society at Huahine. 
The several services at the meeting, 
excited unusual attention and interest 
among the people, both on account of 
their novelty, and the perfect harmony 
which pervaded the whole. From the 
report then read by the Secretary, the 
total amount of subscriptions for 
Huahine and Tabuaemanu was 3985 
bamboos of cocoa-nut oil, 98 pigs, and 
95 balls of arrow-root, (a bamboo of 
pil containing on an average 2 quarts, 
and a ball of arrow-root 6lbs.) We 
rejoice in being able to say, that their 
zeal has not abated; as a proof of 
which, many have already paid in 
their subscriptions, although not due 
tillnext May. No doubt, many among 
them subscribe from the influence of 
example, or a desire to gain the good 
opinion of their superiors, but with 
some it is certainly otherwise. Their 
missionary spirit springs from their 
attachment tothe word of God ; and it 
will, we trust, on that account con- 
tinue so long as they fee! a love to the 
Saviour, or appreciate the blessing of 
his salvation. 

At Fare, the district where we re- 
side, the preaching of the word has 
been regularly attended ever since our 
arrival, For several months past, we 
have also had the pleasure of seeing 
our congregation considerably increas- 
ed: two of our number have itine- 
rated every Sabbath (with few excep- 
tions) to Maeva, Parea, and Mahapu, 
three of the most populous districts in 
the island. A congregation of 3 or 400 
usually assemble at each of these 
places. Brethren Davies and Barff 
have different districts: we trust their 
journey has awakened some to desire 
the things which make for their ever- 
lasting peace. 

During the past year, our number 
of scholars at this place has been con- 
siderably augmented ; besides which 
we have a school at Maeva, and an- 
other at Mahapu, under the care of 
native teachers, and superintended by 
those who visit them. We have also 
a Sunday School at each of the above- 
mentioned places, as well as at our 
residence, which we think calculated 
to produce much good among the 
children. The improvements in spell- 
ing, reading, and knowledge of the 
catechism, &c. have been encouraging ; 
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considerable attention has also been 
paid to writing and arithmetic. The 
number of scholars at present, is, at 
Fare, about560, and 100 in the Sunday 
school ; at Maeva 300, and 80 children ; 
at Mahapu 250, and 50children. We 
have also been enabled to put another 
portion of the word of God into the 
hands of the people, an edition of 2000 
copies of the gospel of Matthew, which 
we finished printing in October last ; 
they were sought with avidity, and 
received with gratitude by all. The 
editions of elementary books have 
likewise been of essential service 
in the schools and remote districts. 
The gospel of Mark is translated, and 
the Psalms are in hand; several 
other tracts are also ready for the 
press. 

Brother Nott having translated the 
gospel of John and the Acts of the 
Apostles, in order to avail himself of 
the assistance of Pomare in the revis- 
ing it, removed to Tahité in July last, 
where he is still residing. Since 
brother Nott left us, brethren Barff 
and Ellis have been under the neces- 
sity of removing with their families 
for several months to Raiatea. The 
inconvenience of leaving their sta- 
tions so long, was only overcome by 
the reluctance felt to relinquish brother 
Threlkeld’s attention at the time of do- 
mestic solicitude. On account of the 
local circumstances of the Mission- 
aries and people, previous to their 
settlement at their respective stations, 
none of the natives were baptized: 
we have, however, had several under 
preparatory instruction since our es- 
tablishment here; and on September 
12th, we had the happiness to baptize 
15 who were considered proper sub- 
jects, among whom were Mahine and 
Hautia, the principal chiefs of the 
island. There are also several can- 


didates now under instructions, whom 
we intend soon to baptize. 

We have observed with peculiar 
pleasure the improvement in the out- 
ward condition of the people, and 


their progress in civilization. Seve- 
ral of them have finished very neatly 
plastered dwelling-houses, with doors 
and windows, and are boarding their 
bed-rooms; many others on the same 
plan are now building. They have 
also erected a very strong and capa- 
cious place of worship, 90 feet by 60; 
it is plastered within and without, and 
they are sawing boards for the floor. 


Considerable progress has also been 
made in cultivation. Many acres 
around us are enclosed, and stocked 
with food of various kinds. Useful 
tools, pit-saws, &c. together with paper 
and writing utensils, are in great de- 
mand among them. The females es- 
pecially are much improved in their 
habits and appearance; when they 

rocure a few yards of foreign cloth, 
it is not, as formerly, carelessly bound 
round their loins, but made up intoa 
gown, which gives them a much more 
decent appearance. Our sisters have 
by every means in their power con- 
tributed to their improvement, and 
continually at their respective houses 
they instruct in needle-work so many 
as they can get to attend, several of 
whom have made very considerable 
proficiency. 

We cannot conclude our report, 
without testifying our gratitude to the 
divine Author of all good, for the 
mercies we have received since the 
commencement of the mission here; 
and we earnestly intreat an interest 
in the prayers of all who long for the , 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom 
among men, that our feeble hands 
may be strengthened by the mighty 
God of Jacob, and we enabled, with a 
single eye to his glory, and a love for 
immortal souls, perseveringly to hold 
on till he shall call us from the fields 
of labour to the abodes of rest. That 
he may make us increasingly diligent, 
and, if consistent with his will, increa- 
singly successful, is our most earnest 
desire. (Signed) 

CHARLES Barrr. 

Joun Davres. 

Mr, Epitor. 

Sir,—Youwill much oblige a constant 
reader and admirer of your excellent 
Magazine, if you will insert in it the 
following article :— 
Petersfield, July 16, 1821. 

I am a henpecked husband, which I 
should not mind, but for one thing ; 
my wife does not pay that attention 
to economy which I could wish, and 
which is indeed necessary in every 
situation of life, according to a per- 
son’s circumstances. 

By living in a gentleman’s family, 
she has unhappily acquired habits of 
extravagance incompatible with her 
present situation as a tradesman’s 
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wife. I am not so rich as Croesus, 
nor am [I stingy with what I have, but 
I wish to have things managed rightly, 
so as in some measure to make both 
ends meet, as they call it. 

I will just give you an idea of my 
beloved’s management. First, when 
we were married, she made a pudding 
that lasted (from its enormous size) 
nearly a week ; although ourselves and 
the maid constituted the whole of the 
family. It would take an acre of 
ground, I believe, to supply her with 
vegetables, every thing is upon such 
a large scale; and to her variety in 
niek-knacks there is scarcely any end. 
It puts one in mind of what history 
says of Mark Antony’s kitchen when 
in Egypt, where a person saw six wild 
boars roasting at one time, and that 
only for a repast for himself and Cleo- 
se But these articles I should 

ve deemed unworthy of notice, were 
they not connected with others of a 
more serious aspect, which drain my 
seo and threaten us with ruin. We 

ve a large house, of which we make 
little further use than to employ ser- 
vants to keep it clean. Every room, 
however, must have its due proportion 
of farniture ; and throughout the week 
the sound of the scrubbing-brush is 
constantly to be heard. We have 
beds, im which no one ever slept; and 
carpets, on which none besides the 
servants searcely ever tread. With 
constant polishing, several of our tables 
and chairs have caught the rickets. Our 
fire-irons are polished too highly to be 
touched; and the shining gridiron is 
suspended in a large kitchen, to con- 
vince spectators that it was never laid 
upon the coals. 

In the laying in of provisions, my 
dearest is equally profuse. In these 
articles, quantity and variety strive for 
mastery, and I am ata loss to know to 
which I should assign the pre-emi- 
nence. I have occasionally ventured 
to hint that this mode of conduct is 
susceptible of some amendment ; but 
I am instantly silenced with this re- 
mark, that I know nothing about house- 
keeping, and that she is sorry to find 
I have no better taste. 

The dress of my good lady corresponds 
with her other extravagances. To 
bonnets, caps, furbelows, flounces, and 
ribands, there is scarcely any end. 
I one day happened to smile, when the 


milliner’s girl brought home her box, 
and began to unload her gaudy cargo; 


but I hope, in fature, I shall be more on 
my guard, as it had nearly cost me the 
semblance of authority which I had 
endeavoured to retain. Unfortunately, 
she discovered the risible muscles of 
my countenance gathering into a 
smile; but whether from a conscious- 
ness that she had merited what she 
condemned, or from a design to ad- 
monish me that I was deficient in the 
rules of politeness and good breeding, 
I know not; but I well recollect, that 
I received from her such a frown as 
wiil not hastily be forgotten, and such 
an one as I hope never more to raise. 

From the observations which I have 
made, I presume, Mr. Editor, that you 
can easily guess my situation, and 
enter into my feelings; and should I 
be so happy as to excite your sympa- 
thy, I hope one great end of my writ- 
ing will be answered. I wish to live 
in peace with one whom I sincerely 
love; and yet, the price at which I 
have hitherto been doomed to pur- 
chase it, is more than my purse can 
well afford. In this dilemma, my only 
hopes lie in an appeal to you. 

I do not attribute the evils of which 
I complain to any bad disposition in 
my wife, but to the manner in which 
she received her domestic education. 
Were servants perhaps to attend to 
economy more than they do, in their 
masters’ concerns, they would ulti- 
mately benefit themselves, in gaining 
or keeping good habits. 

As my wife is a constant reader of 
the Imperial Magazine, I am not with- 
out hopes that something of this kind 
may do her good ; but then, I must not 
let her know that I had any hand in it. 
Upon the whole, we live very happily 
together; but thereis a point, beyond 
which, it would not be prudent, per- 
haps, for me (though ever so indal- 
gent) to give way. To give the reins 
entirely out of myown hands, will not 
do. Masters in their own houses, 
ali men ought to be; but then, 
their sovereignty should be used in 
such an agreeable manner, that while 
bringing about their own designs, 
whatever they may be, their partners 
shall appear to reform themselves. 
Far be it from me to intimate, that any 
harshness should be used with the 
ladies ; I consider them in the light 
rather of good watches, which only 
want the regulator to be altered a lit- 
tle, to put all to rights. 

It must be obvious to every onc, 
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that unless a person regulate his ex- 
penditure by his income, so as to live 
within it, ruin, or something equally 
bad, must ensue. What would be ex- 
travagance, perhaps, in a person of 
limited means, would be but just ex- 
penditure with a person of a larger 
property. 

What [ wish is, that my beloved 
rib may see that there are others who 
appear at least to think on these sub- 
jects the same as I do, which will 
have no inconsiderable effect in bring- 
ing about a reformation in her con- 
duct. 

By inserting this, with any correc- 
tions you may think necessary, you 
will do me a real service ; but should 
your endeavours to serve me fail of 
success, I am afraid I must be content 
to be what I have styled myself, 

A Henpecked Husband. 
AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


Tue following extract is from a letter 
written by Mr. William Coomb, cap- 
tain of an American ship called the 
Felicity, to Mr. B. Banks, captain of 
an English trading brig ; giving an ac- 
count of the narrow escape of Mr. 
William Banks, son of Captain Baker 
Banks, who, in the summer of 1806, 
sailed with Captain Coomb from Li- 
verpool to Charleston. The letter is 
dated, Glasgow, October 19th, 1807. 


“ Dear Sir, 

“Yours of the 16th inst. I have this 
moment received, and I will with plea- 
sure give you every information rela- 
tive to your amiable son. 

“In the morning, before we made 
the land of Charleston, he was on deck 
with myself, going to take a double 
altitude, as the sun had been ebscured 
for several days, and our reckoning 
was out. He went into the boat 
which was suspended over our stern, 
to do something to the repes, when, 
on twisting one of the bolts, it broke, 
dragging with it some of the timbers. 
The boat, on falling, received a sudden 
jerk, which carried away the stern; 
when, with the young man on board, 
having both bow and stern torn out, 
it fellinto the water, and, instantly 
filling, it was left by theship. At that 
time we were going away with the 
wind quarterly, blowing a strong gale ; 
the ship was under her three top-gal- 
lant sails, lower and fore-top-mast 


studding sails, and all her stay-sails, 
and the sea wasrunning very high. In 
this situation I saw your son going 
astern. I immediately wore the shi 
on the other tack, while the men too 
in all our light sails, and reefed the 
top-sails, for it was blowing too heav 
to bring the shipon a wind but wi 
double-reefed top-sails. In a few mi- 
nutes we lost sight of him ; but as soon 
as possible I tacked the ship and 
stood on a wind, and in about forty 
minutes I saw him again from our 
main top-mast head a leng way to 
windward. We made every signal 
possible, but it appeared thathe saw 
none. He was sitting on the thaught, 
alittle above the middle in water. We 
passed under his lee about one mile. 
He said, that when he saw this, he be- 
gan tothink we had not seen him. We 
stood on until we lost sight of him a 
second time, in order to make sure of 
his being drifted under our lee against 
we returned. 

‘In about fifteen minutes we saw 
him from the mast head. I then came 
down, keeping him in sight, until by 
degrees I got on deck, when we got 
all our lee side manned with running 
bowlines. I then put my second mate 
at the helm, with orders to mind no 
further instructions than what I was 
then going to deliver, not even of your 
son himself. I saw plainly, that if we 
missed him that time, it would all be 
over. 

“ The sea was still continuing to 
run very high; but when I found that 
I could fetch him, I ordered the mate 
to bear down on him, and take the 
boat on the lee cat-head, and then 
clap his helm alee; by so doing we 
had time to catch him from the fore 
to the mizzen shrouds, which we for- 
tunately did by one of the running 
bow-lines being put over his head and 
round his body. The end of this rope 
was secured ; and it broke the fishing 
line with which he had made himself 
fast, it being in the boat when she 
broke adrift.” 

“ Adieu, I will send you another 
letter in two or three days, 

*“‘ Yours, with love, 
“ gratitude, and esteem, 
“Wm. Cooms,” 


Mr. William Banks, at the time the 
above accident happened, was about 
sixteen years of age. He was in this 
perilous situation about two hours and 
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forty minues. Towards the end of the 
year 1806, he sailed to the coast of 
Africa, on board an American ship, 
called the Kitty, and, after an illness 
of three days, died under an awning 
on the ship’s deck, on the 23d of Feb. 
1807. 


OBSERVATIONS ON COMETS. 


(From Nicholson’s Natural Philosophy.) 


He says, Besides the seven primary 
planets and their moons, there are 
other bodies that revolve round the 
sun, and claim peculiar distinction on 
several accounts. These are called 
Comets, and they appear occasionally 
in every part of the heavens, their mo- 
tion being formed in very long ellipses, 
whose lower focus is in or very near 
to the sun. By observations of paral- 
lax it is found, that at their first ap- 
pearance they are nearer to us than 
Jupiter; whence it is concluded, that 
they are most commonly less than that 
planet, for if they were as large as 
Saturn they would be seen as far off. 

When comets arrive within a cer- 
tain distance of the sun, they emit a 
fume or vapour, which is called the 
tail, This shows that they contain a 
portion of matter more rare and vola- 
tile than any on the earth ; for the tail 
begins to appear while they are in a 
higher, and consequently colder region 
than Mars. The tail is always directed 
to that part of the heavens which is 
direetly opposite to the sun, and is 
greater after the comet has passed its 
perihelium than at its approach. 

That part of a comet’s orbit which 
comes under our observation, is so 
small in proportion to the whole, that 
in most it does not differ from a para- 
bola by quantities that observation 
can distinguish ; for which reason, the 
dimensions of their orbits and periodi- 
cal times, cannot be determined from 
a single appearance with any degree 
of exactness. But from the re-appear- 
ance of comets after long intervals of 
time, in the same region of the hea- 
vens, and moving in the same curve, 
itis decided that they revolve about 
the sun in very eccentric ellipses, be- 
ing governed throughout by the same 
_ lawof describing equal areas in equal 


times, which is found to take place in 
the inferior part of their orbits. 
The comet that appeared in the year 


1661, was seen before in the same orbit, 
and under the same circumstances, in 
the year 1522, which gives its period to 
be 129 years; and that very remark- 
able comet (1680) is shewn to be the 
same with that which appeared in the 
year 1106, its period being 575 years. 

The number of comets is very much 
greater than that of the planets which 
move in the vicinity of the sun. From 
the reports of former historians, as 
well as from the observations of late 
years, it is ascertained that more 
than 450 have been seen previous to 
the year 1771; and when the atten- 
tion of astronomers was called to this 
object, by the expectation of the re- 
turn of the comet of 1759, no fewer 
than seven were seen in the course of 
seven years. From this circumstance, 
and the probability that all the comets 
recorded in ancient history were of 
considerable magnitude, the number 
is far beyond any estimation which we 
can make. 

But the number of comets whose 
orbits are settled with sufficient accu- 
racy to ascertain their identity when 
they may appear again, is no more 
than 59, reckoning as late as the year 
1771. 

Their motions in the heavens are not 
all in the order of the signs, or direct 
like those of the planets ; but the num- 
ber whose motion is retrograde, is 
nearly equal to that of those whose 
motion is direct. 

After what has been said, we may 
infer, that if comets are habitable, they 
must be possessed by creatures very 
different from any we have been used 
to behold. There may be, however, 
other uses, for which it is probable 
they may have been formed ; the mat- 
ter which composes their tails must 
fall in process of time to the sun, or 
the nearest planet that may pass 
through it, where it may supply de- 
fects, and answer purposes which 
our total ignorance of its properties 
scarcely allows us even to conjecture. 

Egyptian Tomb. 
Mr. EpitTor. 


In this age of indefatigable research, 
and ingenuity of invention, subser- 
vient to the elucidation of its object, 
when our imaginations are conveyed 
back to the very uttermost verge of 
antiquity, by contemplating, as it 
were, amidst the silent repository of 
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kings, the vast magnitude and design 
of whose gigantic palaces, temples, 
and mausoleums,the mind can scarcely 
fathom, we are led into a train of me- 
lancholy reflections at the colossal 
strivings to perpetuate to the latest 
posterity their existence, and their 
almost indissoluble works. This surely 
is a theme to call forth all the energies 
of the philosopher and the historian. 

I was led into the above, and a train 
of similar reflections, after visiting 
the Egyptian tomb in Piccadilly, the 
other day, which, though it did not 
perfectly gratify my most sanguine 
expectations, yet viewed as the in- 
tention of the projector was, to con- 
vey some faint ideas of the extraor- 
dinary sepulchre itself, which for its 
great beauty and grandeur of orna- 
ment, executed in the very infancy of 
ihe arts, is surely deserving our 
warmest commendations. My pre- 
sent intention is, to convey to those 
who have not either leisure or oppor- 
tunity of viewing the mimic resem- 
blance, some slight idea of the whole. 
From the confined nature of the pre- 
mises, we are at once ushered into the 
solemn assembly of deities and kings, 
surrounded by all their symbolical 
and mythological designations; but 
we are the next moment instructed 
by the attendant guide to proceed 
above, to survey first the model of the 
whole, presenting to the view a pleas- 
ing representation, in miniature, of 
the entire formation of this stupen- 
dous catacomb ; then we commence at 
the Entrance Partats, which Belzonie 
observes, are generally surmounted 


with a bas-relief, representing an oval, 
in which is sculptured a scarabzus or 
beetle, and the figure of a man, with 
the head of a hawk: on each side of 
this emblem are two figures, in the act 
of adoration. We then descend along 
each corridor, staircase, entrance hall, 
and different excavations, each named 
by Mr. B. as it struck his imagination, 
till we arrive at the sacred depositum 
of the king, Psammis ;* and more fully 
to illustrate and convey an idea of this 
singular place, a model of the alabaster 
Sarcophagust is placed in the saloon, 
as Mr. B. names this inner chamber. 
After viewing the model, which gives 
a pleasing, and I have no doubt, as 
far as ingenuity could accomplish, a 
correct idea of the place itself, we 
proceed to several cases of Egyptian 
antiquities, well worthy the attention 
of the antiquary and the scholar, to 
elucidate the history and the antiqui- 
ties of that extraordinary portion of 
the globe. The collection is rich in 
fragments, highly embellished with 
hieroglyphics, mummies, curious spe- 
cimens of idols, of fine workmanship 
and brilliancy of colours, of which 
several of porcelain are particularly 
beautiful. There are also some of 
scarabai of basalt and verde-antico ; 
one of a square form, used by the 
kings of Egypt, and worn as an orna- 
ment on their breasts. Some frag- 
ments of terra cotta, and lacrymato- 
ries, also appear, together with va- 
rious figures of alabaster, and plates 
of the same substance, supposed to 
have been used for religious cere- 
monies ; likewise vases and fragments 


* This was the room in which Mr. B. found 
himself, after he had passed through the small 
aperture in the painted wall, spoken of in his 
publication, and to this apartment he gave the 
name of Entrance Hall. Its dimensions are 
27 ft. by 25 ft. 11 in. ; and the pillars are 4 ft. 
square. Immediately in front of the door, as 
you enter, is the finest painted group of the 
whole sepulchre, consisting of four figures, 
and representing the reception of some distin- 
guished personage, by Osiris, the great divinity 
of the Egyptians An explanation of the subject 
of this group, will serve as a specimen of the 
manner in which these curious pictures have 
been interpreted by the eminent scholar to 
whom he is indebted for the Appendix to the 
second edition of his Travels. Osiris is seated 
on the throne of state, supported by pillars or 
feet: he holds a book in egch hand, and in the 
left a flail, also king Psammis, with his name 
on his belt, is presented to him by the Eg 
tian Apollo, Araeris, who has the head of a 
hawk: behind Osiris, is a female figure, pro- 
bably the goddess Buto, with a cage, anda 


bird over her head: according to the ye! 
mythology, she was the nurse of the children 
Osiris and Isis. The dress of Osiris is 
almost entirely white, which, Plutarch says, 
was the usual colour of his attire, though some- 
times it was black. The whole tablet is sur- 
mounted by the winged globe, accompanied by 
the inscription which is scarcely ever wanting, 
when this tutelary genias is introduced, whose 
name seems to be indicated by a bent bar, with 
ahand. The other characters appear to mean, 
the Sacred Father of the protecting powers, 
living unalierable, reigning and ministering. 
+t The Sarcophagus is of oriental alabaster, 
nine feet five inches long, aud three feet seven 
inches wide, its thickness is only two inches, 
and it is semi-transparent when a light is placed 
in the inside. It is minutely sculptured within 
and without, with several hundred figures, 
which do not exceed two inches in height, and 
represent, it may be supposed, the whole of 
the funeral procession and ceremonies, relat- 
ing to the deceased, united with several em- 
blems, &c. 
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of alabaster, and tomb-stones, from 
the mummy pits at Gourmou, richly 
covered with hieroglyphics; also se- 
veral vases containing the bowels of 
mummies; idols of wood; a most 
beautiful head of black basalt from 
Sais, in high preservation, represent- 
ing the bustof a negro, finely sculptur- 
ed, and rendered singularly striking 
by a vein of a dun colour running 
across the forehead, which the inge- 
auity of the artist appears to have 
had in view, in order to its embellish- 
ment. There are also ancient shoes, 
and ropes made of the leaves of the 
palm-tree ; tresses of hair in a state of 
wonderful preservation ; two fine spe- 
cimens of mummies; one is that of 
an Egyptian priest, remarkable for the 
singular position and bending of the 
arms, which appear to be that of ado- 
ration; the other was opened a short 
iime since in England; “ It is more 
perfect (observes Mr. B.) than any 
of those I unfolded in Egypt, daring 
six years’ research.” The box out of 
which it was taken, is richly covered 
with hieroglyphics finely painted. 
Amongst the great variety of the col- 
jection, is a portion of the original 
tomb of Psammis, which had fallen 
off from the wall, sufficient to give an 
idea of the infinite diversity and in- 
genuity of the ancient Egyptian ar- 
tists. 

But by far the most valuable speci- 
men of Egyptian antiquities, is a ma- 
nusceript of papyrus, said to be the 
largest known, measuring twenty-three 
feet in length, in the most perfect 
state of preservation, the character 
beautifully, and, to all appearance, 
elaborately executed. This, were it 
possible to decipher it, would at once 
open to us a door through which all 
their magical illusion of character 
might be viewed unencumbered by 


¢ Psammis, one of the most powerful of 
Egyptian kings, whose father Pharaoh-Necho 
is recorded in Holy Writ, as leading captive 
into his dominions Jehoahaz the brother of 
Jehoakim, king of Judah and Jerusalem. 

§ The most remarkable feature (says Mr. B.) 
of the whole embellishments of the Catacomb, 
consists of a procession of captives; which 
will be seen on the left, immediately as you 
enter the chamber on the lower tier, or com- 
= of the wall :—Before a hawk-headed 

vinity, are four red men, with white kirtles ; 
then four white men, with black beards, and 
with a simple white fillet round their black 
hair, wearing striped fringed kirtles. Before 


‘conjecture and theories, plunging us 


still farther into the depths of baseless 

speculations, without advancing one 

step towards the development of truth. 

But, alas! that is for ever closed. 

Ages have buried amidst the desola- 

tion of empires, the key to their mys- 

terious language. 

Having thus gratified our curiosity 
by the survey of these early relics, 

we descend to the inspection of those 

superb paintings in relief, copied from 

the tomb, and various parts adjacent, 
arranged in the order of the different 
compartments, as nearly resembling 
the original positions as the confined 

space will admit. Those selected for 
exhibition, are chosen for their beauty 
of design, and their exact counterparts 
of the original workmanship, for which 
we are indebted to the indefatigable 
zeal and perseverance of Mr. B. in 
taking wax impressions of the most 
prominent for beauty and design, of 
the great assemblage of gods, deities, 
triumphs, sacrifices, &c. &c. displayed 
in the tomb of Psammis.{ In the 
centre of so much attraction, the mind 
naturally becomes embarrassed for a 
subject to fix upon for reflection ; here 
then, on the left of the entrance, is one 
peculiarly striking : I mean four figures 
represented in the procession of cap- 
tives. They are Israelites: no one 
can mistake them; and here I am led 
to remark the striking similarity be- 
tween the ancient Jews, and those of 
the present day. The same contour of 
visage, short thick neck, black bushy 
beards, peculiarly arched eye-brows, 
quick penetrating and inquisitive eye, 
in short, the first glance of those 
figures must strike the most superficial 
observer, that they are designed to 
personify the seed of Abraham, and 
evidently to grace the triumph of their 
conqueror.§ Numerous other casts 


colours, wearing large circular ear-rings, having 
white supported by a belt over their 
shoulder : and next in order march four white 
men, with smaller beards and curled whiskers, 
bearing double spreading plumes on their 
heads; tattooed, and wearing robes or man- 
tles, spotted like the skins of wild beasts. Mr. 
B. considers the red men as Egyptians, the 
black-hearded men as Jews, and the tattooed 
as Persians; and these conjectures seem to 
accord remarkably well with the history of the 
times concerned: for Necho, the father of 
Psammis, whose tomb this is supposed to be, 
is known, both from sacred history and from 
Herodotus, to have had wars with the Jews, 


these are four negroes, with hair of different 


and with the Babylonians: and Herodotus 
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are placed around, which the brevity 
of my present communication pre- 
vents me from describing. Should 
this be considered sufficiently inte- 
resting for a place in your Magazine, 
it is my intention, at some future pe- 
riod, to transmit you some observa- 
tions on the domestic habits, economy, 
and arts, of the Egyptians, during the 
bondage of the Israelites amongst 
them. W.H. 


Square, July 9, 1821. 


mentions his expedition against the Ethiopians; 
sothat this procession may very naturally be 
considered as consisting of captives 


ein 
his wars. The passages in scripture which 
illustrate this portion of history, will be found 
in the 2d Chronicles, chap. 35. ver. 20, 21, 22, 
23, 24; and chap. 36. ver. 1, 2,3, 4; andin 
Jeremiah, 36. See also the 2d book of 
Herodotus. It is impossible to conceive any 
thing more striking, than this agreement of 
sacred and profane history, with this remark- 
able representation in the catacomb. There is 
ample room for curiosity to indulge itself in 
conjecture, as to the import of the other pic- 
tures which adorn the pi and the walls of 
the Entrance Hall. 


CHARACTER OF CHRISTOPHE, THE 
LATE EMPEROR OF HAYTI. 
(Communicated by Timotheus. ) 

PreviousLy to the insurrection in St. 
Domingo, in 1790, Christophe had 
been a common slave ; but being of a 
courageous and daring spirit, he soon 
signalized himself in the black army, 
and was accordingly promoted ; and 
before the termination of the war be- 
tween the natives and the French, he 
was made a general. 

From the period the French were 
obliged to evacuate the island, to the 
death of Dessalines, little more is 
known of him than that he generally 
assisted in promoting and carrying 
into execution the measures of that 
sanguinary and barbarous chief: 
though there can be little doubt that 
he was acquiring to himself greater 
power, and aiming to secure the 
supreme command. 

It is well known that Dessalines 
possessed so ferocious and barbarous 
a disposition, and that his proceedings 
were so insupportably tyrannical, that 
the black population, having obtained 
their independence, and being averse 
to every thing that had the appearance 
of tyranny, soon grew weary of his 
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government, and in the end killed 
him. It has been said that Christophe 
headed the plot, and was at no great 
distance from Dessalines, with some 
other black officers, when the fellow, 
whom they had engaged to murder 
him, made up to him, in the presence 
of the soldiers, and shot him. 

Christophe, being nextin command, 
considered the place thus vacated, to 
be his right, and immediately took 
steps to secure it. A part only of the 
officers and soldiers, however, attached . 
themselves to him. Dissatisfied at 
this, he endeavoured to reduce those 
who had, so contrary to his expecta- 
tions @nd ambitious designs, chosen 
another chief, and adopted another 
form of government. But all his at- 
tempts were fruitless. Over the north- . 
ern districts of the island, however, 
he reigned with little or no opposition 
till the period of the circumstance 
which occasioned his death. 

The accounts which have been since 
received from St. Domingo, and which 
have appeared in the public papers, 
have represented this chief as “‘ one 
of the greatest tyrants, and the common 
and only enemy of his — Saying 
this of a man, is certainly saying the 
worst that can be said- Those who 
have been accessary to his (leath, find 
it necessary to represent him in this 
light, to serve their cause, and to make 
the reasons for their conduct in this 
affair appear as plausible as they can. 
But such as have had an opportunity 
of knowing their character and de- 
signs, will hesitate not a little to 
receive all they may now say to the 
discredit of their late chief. 

That Christophe, however, was a 
great lover of power, is very certain. 
This, at the beginning of his reign, 
led him to take measures of a most 
arbitrary nature, to secure the supreme 
power to himself for life, and to his 
son after him. These proceedings, 
though by no means equal in cruelty 
to those of his predecessor, neverthe- 
less inspired the minds of the people 
with a dread of him, which, had he 
been afterwards more lenient, would 
most probably have softened into 
reverence and respect. But his leve 
of power would not allow him to be 
less severe; and he continued to be 
feared and to be hated. 

He was also avaricious. . It has 
been said, he was so toan extreme; 
and — it is known that he reserved 
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to himself the largest and the best of 
the estates in the country, that he so 
managed as to have at command the 
property and labour of the highest as 
wellas of the lowest of the natives,— 
and that this power, when he thought 
proper, he used to his own aggrandize- 
ment,—it will be thought that this trait 
in his disposition was but too glaring. 

Add to this,—he was inflated with 
vanity and pride. This was evinced 
by the grandeur of his person, his 
court, and his retinue. Perhaps no 
court in all civilized Europe surpassed, 
in this respect, that of the black king 
of Hayti; no monarch was more 
extravagantly apparelled, no rétinue 
greater. It was this too which led 
him to send forth into the world ex- 
aggerated accounts of the happy con- 
dition of his people ; of the plans he 
had adopted, and was pursuing, for 
their benefit; and of the progress they 
were making in civilization. With 
this, however, there might have been 
mixed a good deal of what is called 
patriotic feeling. He found himself 


at the head of a considerable number 
of people, but just liberated from 
slavery ; his own character, and that 
of his subjects, depended much on his 


exertions ; he felt it so ; he wished the 
exaggerated statements he sent forth 
had been true, and was anxious they 
should be credited by the world. 

More than this,—he could also act 
the perfect tyrant. It may be thought 
by many, and perhaps with consi- 
derable propriety, that when one with 
the uncultivated mind, and the na- 
turally violent disposition, of this 
aspiring chief, obtains power, he may, 
from that circumstance, be suddenly 
and almost insensibly prompted to 
acts of inhumanity, rather than pro- 
ceed to them from an uncommon 
cruelty of heart, and fixed purposes 
of barbarity. Whether this was the 
case with Christophe, it is difficult to 
ascertain ; but the following circum- 
stance is a striking and _ dreadful 
instance of his acting a part perfectly 
tyrannical and barbarous, while at 
war with Petion. 

When he was once absent from Cape 
Henry, the mulatto women of that 
town, who, previously to the French 
being driven from the island, were 
free, and who now considered them- 
selves as suffering little short of 
slavery, went frequently to an old 
church, to pray to the Virgin Mary 


that he might be killed, and that they 
might have a better ruler. On his 
return to the Cape, a villanous Romish 
priest informed him of it. Exas- 
perated beyond measure, he immedi- 
ately issued a bloody mandate for all 
the mulatto women in his dominions 
to be put todeath. Three hundred of 
these poor wretches were instantly 
taken to a spot near the town, and 
were barbarously beheaded ; and had 
not his fury somewhat abated, it is 
probable the whole would have been 
cut off. 

Thisis the worst part of Christophe’s 
character ; and truly it is bad enough. 
Nevertheless, it can by no means be 
denied that he possessed some good 
qualities. Indeed, had he not been 
too ambitious of rule, there would not 
have been a man in Hayti so capable 
of forming and executing plans which 
would have been an honour to himself, 
and have greatly promoted the happi- 
ness and prosperity of his people. By 
his regulations, the state of his sub- 
jects was greatly improved, though 
not so much so as he wished it to 
be believed; they introdaced order 
among them to a surprising degree, 
and evinced that, though a Negro, he 
had a mind of no ordinary conception. 
It is true, the subordination he en- 
forced, too much resembled slavery ; 
but it is a question whether it was not 
absolutely necessary to their future 
improvement, as well as to their se- 
curity. The island had indeed de- 
clared itself independent -of France, 
but France has not to this day acknow- 
ledged its independence; and while 
this is the case, it is necessary, in 
order to keep the country in a state of 
defence, for the ruler, whoever he may 
be, to have the people (so difficult 
from their character and disposition 
to be properly disciplined) in a state 
of obedience, and at perfect command. 

Tyranny is to be abhorred, where- 
soever or by whomsoever it is exer- 
cised ; but it is exceedingly doubtfal 
whether a people like that of Hayti 
can be governed at all—whether in- 
deed they would not soon degenerate 
into perfect savages—without having 
some severe regulations established 
among them, and occasionally enforced 
with some degree of severity. Chris- 
tophe knew his people too well not to 
see the necessity of this, and his laws 
were framed and enforced accordingly. 

The means he adopted to secure the 
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country from being invaded by the 
French, of which they are in continual 
fear, were no small proofs of his wis- 
dom and prudence. It was an esta- 
blished law with him, that every man 
in his dominions should be a soldier. 
His standing army was remarkable for 
order and discipline. It was fed and 
clothed at his own expense. Proper 
hospitals were provided for the sick 
and diseased, and were regularly 
visited by himself as well as by his 
surgeons, And while he was possessed 
with the idea that he was a good sol- 
dier himself, he gloried at seeing an 
army of his own colour, the officers 
and privates of which promised, if 
there should be occasion, to fight in 
defence of their country and their li- 
berty as bravely as himself had done. 
Cape Henry, the principal town, was 
well guarded with cannon, and batte- 
ries were erected beyond its limits. 
A few miles in the interior, on a moun- 
tain of amazing height, he had erected 
a citadel, the walls of which were 
stated to be seventy feet in thickness; 
it was so singularly situated, and so 
strongly defended, as to be deemed 
impregnable by assault. 

At the same time he encouraged 
commerce. The natives brought their 
little produce of cotton, sugar, and 
coffee, to the Cape, and sold it to the 
best advantage; though it must be 
acknowledged he always reserved to 
himself the privilege of selling his 
own stock first. 

The introduction of the Lancasterian 
system of edueation into the country, 
by qualified persons sent him from 
England, at his particular request, 
shewed that he truly valued education, 
and was anxious to promote the im- 
provement of the younger part of the 

pulation. Schools were established 
in all the chief towns ; they generally 
prospered, and the masters were 
handsomely remunerated for their ser- 
vices ; but since his death, they have 
been broken up. 

He had also begun to introduce the 
arts of agriculture, especially the use 
of the plough ; and the persons sent 
him by Mr. Wilberforce for this pur- 
pose, succeeded in teaching the natives 
much to their satisfaction. 

It will be remembered that these 
were the regulations of a Negro, who 
was, in one sense, born and also bred 
a Slave ; who had had no opportunity 
of learning ; who had seen little, and 


had been taught less; and though, for 
his ambition and occasional cruelty, 
he will be justly hated, it will hardly 
be thought ‘“* he was the common and 
only enemy of his people.” 

It would be useless to form conjec- 
tures respecting the future state of the 
Haytians. From their present cir- 


‘cumstances there is much tobe feared ; 


those of the northern districts have 
rebelled against their chief, and have 
assigned his tyranny for their reason. 
That he was sometimes cruel, cannot 
be denied; but such as have had an 
opportunity of witnessing their fickle- 
ness and love of change, their utter 
want of principle, and their licentious- 
ness, will ascribe it chiefly to other 
reasons. The whole country is now 
formed into one republic. What may 
be their next change, it is impossible 
to say. Yet it is sincerely hoped that, 
though a republican form of govern- 
ment is little suited to Negroes, they 
may now be united among them- 
selves, and in every way prosper as a 


people. 


OBSERVATIONS ON COLOURS, 


Mr. Accum, in his System of Che- 
mistry, or the Theory of Colours, 
remarks,—‘‘ That the curious 
composition of Light is that of White- 
ness; that there is no one sort of rays 
which can alone exhibit this colour; 
that it is therefore always compound, 
and to its composition all the primary 
colours are necessary.”—To prove 
this, he observes—‘‘ The surface of a 
spinning-top may be painted with 
the colours of the spectrum of the 
prism, and that, when set in motion, 
the rapidity with which it revolves 
prevents the possibility of any one 
colour being distinguished singly, but 
that the whole appears white.”—‘‘ On 
the contrary, Blackness,” he says, 
‘‘is produced by a total absorption of 
the incidental light, which being 
stopped or absorbed in the body, is 
not reflected outwards, but refracted 
within,—hence it is lost, and produces 
darkness. If this be correct, may not 
Blackness also be considered a colour, 
if we are to understand it to be pro- 
duced by an absorption of all the pri- 
mitive colours; Whiteness having 
been proved to be a colour from a 
concentration or intimate admixture of 
the primitive colours ? 
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' Mr. Burke, on the“ Sublime and 

Beautiful,” observes, “‘ Blackness is 
but a partial darkness, and therefore it 
derives some of its powers from being 
mixed and surrounded with coloured 
bodies. In its own nature it cannot 
‘be considered as a colour. Black 
bodies reflecting none or but a few 
rays, with regard to sight, are but 
as sO many vacant spaces dispersed 
among the objects we view.” 

Mr. Accum goes on to speak of the 
effect of Light on vegetables, and ob- 
serves, that ‘“‘ the more plants are ex- 
posed to the Light, the more colour 
‘they acquire ; but if raised in perfect 
obscurity, they are colourless,” or 
white;I presume. He adds, that Pro- 
fessor Davy assures us, red rose- 
trees, carefully excluded from the 
‘Light, produced roses nearly white. 

Here then we are given to under- 
stand, that a combination of the solar 
rays produces whiteness, and that 
whiteness is therefore a colour; and 
on the other hand, that a total abstrac- 
tion of those rays produces white- 
ness also, by leaving the vegetable 
colourless. Is not this contradictory, 
and how can it be reconciled? 

That solar light has very extensive 
‘influence in the vegetable kingdom, 
is certain, but I question its agency 
in the animal and mineral kingdoms. 
Mr. A. observes in another place, 
“that whatever pleasure we derive 
from the beauty of colouring, is owing 
to the different refrangibility of light, 
each object sending back to our eyes 
those rays which the peculiar struc- 
ture of its surface is best adapted to 
reflect. In this sense, the blushing 
‘beauties of the rose, and the modest 
blue of the violet, may be considered 
as not in the objects themselves, but 
in the light that adorns them in those 
robes.” Now, I conceive, there is a 
material difference between the rays 
of light received directly from the sun, 
and those produced by the light of a 
candle ; yet all colours preserve their 
character in candle-light, sufficiently 
tobe distinguished, although the va- 
rious shades of any one colour may 
differ. 

That vegetables are dependent on 
solar light for the preservation of their 
colours, I believe ; but I also feel con- 
vinced they possess an original prin- 
ciple in themselves, for displaying 
their various tints, impressed on them 
by the hand of Deity, Again, “ The 


colours of all natural bodies,” says Mr. 
Accum, ‘‘ depend on this (the above- 
mentioned) refrangibility of light ; they 
may be considered as prisms, which 
decompose or rather divide the light. 
Some reflect the rays without produc- 
ing any change, and these are white; 
others absorb them all, and are there- 
fore black. The greater or less affi- 
nity of the several rays with various 
bodies, is no doubt the cause, that 
when a pencil of light falls upon a 
body, some rays enter into it, whilst 
others are reflected; and it is this 
which affords the diversity of colours, 
and the prodigious variety of shades, 
under which bodies appear to our 
eyes; and thus are formed the pellu- 
cid stream, the green sea, the white 
froth, the dark pool, the azure sky, 
the varying colour of the pigeon’s 
neck, the opal, the mother of pearl, 
the silk called changeable, &c.; and 
hence the white colour of the Euro- 
pean, the copper colour of the Ame- 
rican, and the black colour of the 
Negro.” How, I would ask, can this 
refrangibility of light possibly apply 
to the animal and mineral kingdoms ? 
With regard to precious stones, 
more particularly in the mineral king- 
dom, it is well known their colours are 
affected by chemical agents. The co- 
lour of the emerald, for instance, is in- 
debted to the presence of iron, and 
other precious stones to other metals ; 
and again, their being found deeply 
buried in the earth is proof positive 
against their being indebted to the 
agency of light for their colours. 
Again, as it regards the animal king- 
dom, if the varied colours of people 
of different nations are dependent on 
the action of solar light, why are 
not the hands and face of a European 
as black as the whole body of a Negro, 
seeing they are equally exposed to it? 
but we know the Negro is black from 
his birth ; and this, as well as the va- 
ried colours of the feathered tribe, 
have not, I apprehend, their origin in 
any of the effects produced by solar 
light, but also, as with vegetables, 
from a principle they originally pos- 
sess, imprinted on them by a divine 
hand. Were the negro, the black- 
bird, the swan, the peacock, or any 
animal whatever, to be born in total 
obscurity, and suffered to live fora 
number of years secluded from the 
light of day, can it be supposed, or 


proved, that they would have colours 
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different from others of their own 
tribes? 

With regard to blackness, I cannot, 
for my own part, find a circumstance 
in nature to prove, that it is effected 
by an absorption of incidental light. 
It may be produced by various means, 
in which light has no agency what- 
ever,—yet there are some cases where 
it acts as a chemical agent; black ink, 
for example, becomes blacker by ex- 
posure to solar light; also, if a piece 
of linen be immersed in a colourless 
solution of nitrate of silver, by ex- 
posure to light it soon acquires co- 
jour, and gradually becomes black; 
and this is effected by the oxidating 
power of light on the metals. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Burke, and without his tes- 
timony it is well known, that bodies 
originally black, refract none, or but 
few of the solar rays, but absorb them 
all; and vice versa with bodies ori- 
ginally white; but colours used in 
painting, dyeing, &c. have not, in 
my opinion, any dependence on the 
agency of light, in forming the bright- 
est yellow or the deepest black. 

My principal object in submitting 
the above to the attention of the 
readers of the Imperial Magazine, has 
been to propose the Query,—* Are 
the appearances termed Black and 
White,—Colours, or not? and to re- 
quest proof in support of a reply.” 

.O. 
Review.—Memoirs of the Mezicun 
Revolution, &c. 
(Continued from col. 675.) 

THE successes which had crowned the 
early efforts of Mina, had inspired him 
and his followers with fresh courage, 
and the Spaniards were alarmed at his 
progress and daring exploits in a simi- 
lar proportion. These fears, and the 
state of the capital, the author thus 
describes :— 
_ ‘ Whilst Mina was making his arrangements 
in Sombrero, opening a correspondence with 
the royal towns, and adopting the best measures 
in his power for futare military operations, the 
royalists were likewise more than commonly 
active. The government of Spain had early 
sent orders to the viceroy, to abandon, if ne- 
cessary, every other object, and to direct all 

18 exertions to the crushing of Mina. The 
viceroy had calculated, that after the measures 
which had been previously adopted, the large 
force collected in the internal provinces was 
sufficient to overwhelm Mina. Bat when the 
news of the rencounter at Peotillos reached 
Mexico, it aroused him at once toa sense of 
his danger. The state of the capital was also 
Such as to aggravate his fears: for the city of 


Mexico had long abounded in men of republican 
inciples ; bates the revolution unfortunately 
gan among the most ignorant and wretched 
pulation of the country, nearly all the intel- 

igent of society, for the reasons which 
have already been set forth, rallied around the 
royal standard; awaiting the moment when 
the revolutionary paroxysms among the lower 
orders should subside, or some leader of more 
consequence than had hitherto appeared, should 
spring up. They would then have thrown their 
exertions into the scale of their country on the 
first favourable occasion. In Mina they at 
length beheld the man on whom they could 
rely. To him they looked, as the individual 
who should plant the banners of liberty on the 

Mexican capital. 

‘* Nor was this feeling confined to the Creoles. 
Many Earopean Spaniards were enthusiastically 
attached to Mina, and the only cause cna 
was, that he had not brought a sufficient num 
of foreign troops to inspire confidence ; ° for 
although his name alone struck terror into the 
royal authorities, and a party in his favour was 
daily augmenting, yet it was not in his power 
to hold out a certainty of personal protection. 
And since, under a vigilant and despotic govern- 
ment, time and caution were absolutely requi- 
site to form a combination; many individuals 
were restrained from abandoning their families 
to the horrors which they knew must result 
from the premature espousal of the cause of 
liberty. ese considerations operated as a 
check on the patriotic inhabitants of the capital 
and other royal towns, but they secretly panted 
for his advance, and were prepared to join him 
at the first bie 

‘* So much encou were his partisans 
his extraordinary ea that they met FA 
coffee-houses in the city of Mexico, discussed 
the news of the day, and betrayed their hopes 
and fears so openly, that it could not escape the 
knowledge of the government. Coercive mea- 


sures were adopted against some distinguished 
citizens, but still the ferment in the capital did 
not subside. 


«* After the defeat of the royal troops at 
Peotillos, the viceroy saw that the invasion 
was assuming a formidable aspect, and that if 
Mina was not immediately checked, all would 
be lost. Roused, therefore, by this critical 
ate of affairs, he whites as many of the 

uropean troops as co spared, or season- 
ably sr yy a the numerous royal can- 
tonments, and united them with some native in- 
fantry and his best Creole cavalry. But, great 
as was the emergency, he concentrate only 
about five thousand men. Upon this army de- 

ed the fate of the government ; if it 
been destroyed, which would have been 
the case had Padre Torres acted as he ought to 
have done, no similar force could have been 

i Our reasons for this assertion will be 
adduced in their proper place. 

«« The command of the army destined for the 
overthrow of Mina, was conferred on Don 
Pasqual Linan, a mariscal de campo. He held 
likewise the distinguished rank of inspector 


general of Mexico, the officer next in military 
rank to the viceroy. Linan, by rapid marches, 
arrived in the province of Guanaxuato, in the 
middle of July. Mina was accurately and re- 
gularly advised of the movements of the ene- 
my, from their own towns ; but, placi 


placing a firm 
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reliance on the arrival of the supply of provi- 
sions, ammunition, and men, which he hourly 
expected, according to the promises of Padre 
Torres, and having no doubt, likewise, that the 
latter, as well asthe other patriot chiefs, would 
concentrate their forces to assist him, as had 
been arranged, he determined to await the ar- 
rival of Linan at the fort of Sombrero. Mina’s 
force in the fort, at that time, had been aug- 
mented to five hundred rank and file. 

«* At the close of the month, information was 
brought to Mina, that the — composing the 
garrison of the Villa de Leon had that mornin 
marched from the town, leaving only a small 
detachment for its defence. Conceiving that 
this afforded him a good opportunity to try the 
character of his recruits, and strike a blow 

inst the enemy, he determined to attack the 
place. The Villa de Leon is an extensive, 
populous, and wealthy town, situated ina plain, 
abounding with wheat fields. After Mina’s 
arrival at Sombrero, the enemy, anticipating 
an attack on Leon, strengthened its works. 
Its garrison was likewise augmented to seven 
hundred men, who were under the command 
of Brigadier Don Pedro Celestino Negrete, a 
man famous in the annals of the revolution for 
acts of depravity and cruelty. The streets 
leading to the — square of the town 
were defended by a traverse composed of a 
wall, with a ditch on the outside. This work 
inclosed the buildings, consisting of lofty 
churches and heavy mansions. The place had 
hitherte been considered impregnable, having 
baffled all the efforts of the patriots to take it. 
From their massive architecture, every house 
and church wasin itself a fortification. 

«« Mina, on the evening he received the in- 
formation, after having taken every a 
to prevent intelligence of his design being con- 
veyed to the enemy, marched from the fort with 
his division and some Creole cavalry, in all 
about five hundred men, and a piece of artillery. 
His intention was to take the enemy by sur- 
prise, in the night. On arriving within half a 
mile of the town, a picquet of the enemy was 
unexpectedly encountered ; it fled, and alarmed 
the ison, which, it afterwards appeared, 
had been strongly reinforced by a division of 
Linan’s army; a circumstance of which Mina 
was totally ignorant. On arriving near the 
square, his troops were received y3 heavy 
fire of artillery, and musquetry from the tops of 
the houses. e attack was made with vigour, 
but all attempts to carry it failed, the storming 
parties being overpowered by numbers. The 
Guard of Honour and regiment of the Union, 
succeeded, however, in dislodging the enemy 
from a strong barrack, and took a few pri- 
soners ; but they could not force their way any 
farther. At dawn, the general, finding it im- 
practible to carry the place, drew off his troops, 
and fell back upon the fort. So well satisfied 
were the enemy to get rid of him, that they 
made no attempt to harass him on his retreat. 
This was the first reverse experienced by the 
arms of Mina; it was severe: the killed and 
wounded were nearly one hundred, and among 
them were several foreigners. Some of the 
wounded, who could not be brought off, fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and were imme- 
diately put to death; while, on the contrary, 
the prisoners that Mina had taken were [i- 
berated”.—pp. 1 to 7. 


Recovering from their panic, and 
urged by an apprehension for the fate 
of their capital, the Spaniards seized 
the earliest opportunity of attacking 
Minain his fort; the siege,and the condi- 
tion of which, and the deplorable state 
of its brave defenders, the author deli- 
neates in the following passages. 


** The fort was not calculated to sustain either 
a formal siege or a vigorous assault. Padre 
Torres had not sent any of the expected provi- 
sions ; and a supply for ten days was all that 
the fort contained. The ammunition also was 
deficient, but twenty-five boxes remaining. But 
the most serious evil was, that the third divi- 
sion of the enemy was so posted as to cut off 
all communication between the garrison and the 
water in the ravine. It was, however, hoped 
that this evil would not be seriously felt, as the 
rainy season had commenced. The only suc- 
cour which the garrison received from Padre 
Torres, came about two days previous to the 
arrival of the enemy, and consisted of sixty 
cavalry, under the command of Don Miguel de 
Borja. The whole force of the garrison, in- 
cluding these and a party of the cavalry of Don 
Encarnacion Ortiz, did not exceed six hundred 
and fifty. When to these were added the pea- 
santry, who were employed in working 
ties, and the women and children, the whole 
number of souls in the fort was about nine 
hundred. 

** At day-break of the 31st, the enemy open- 
ed a heavy fire of shot and shells, which con- 
tinued incessantly till dark; their fire being 
occasionally returned by the fort. This can- 
nonading continued, with little intermission, 
during the whole of the siege; and on some 
days, the besiegers discharged from their bat- 
— on the hill, as many as six hundred shot 
and shells. To the besieged, this appeared a 
useless expenditure of ammunition, unless it 
was intended to display the great resources and 
indefatigable exertions of the enemy; for, as 
the principal buildings were under cover of the 
conical hill, and the others were in such posi- 
tions as to be protected by the rocks, and as no 
one moved from his covert unless compelled 
by duty, the fire of the enemy was ineffectual, 
their shot falling harmless among the rocks, or 
flying entirely over the fort. Indeed, their 
artillery was so unskilfully served, that it an- 
noyed their own works on the south side. 
This random firing continued for several days, 
without any casualty occurring, except among 
the horses which were roaming about the fort. 

“The enemy undoubtedly flattered himself 
with the hope of making an easy conquest of 
the fort, expecting that the first assault would 
produce a surrender. At two o'clock A.M. 
on the Sth of August, a spirited attack was 
made upon the fort, at three points, which were 
considered assailable: but it failed, and the 
enemy were compelled to retire, with some 
loss. In this affair, the general, who com- 
manded in person at the main entrance, dis- 
<< his usual intrepidity. With a lance in 

is hand, he was foremost in withstanding the 
enemy, and received a slight wound. 

“Bat now another circumstance created 
more serious uneasiness than the assaults of 
the enemy. The communication with the ra- 
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vine, on which the garrison was entirely de- 
pendent for water, had been totally cat off, by 
the third division of the enemy, who had in- 
trenched themselves in an impregnable posi- 
tion close to the watering-place, and who at 
night posted a chain of videttes along the ra- 
vine. Mina, as well as Mareno, had calculated 
that it was practicable to cover the haere 
parties from the fort ; and to have anticipat 
this disaster, by preserving water within the 
fort, was impossible, ‘as there was but one 
small tank, capable of holding no more than 
was sufficient for afew hours’ sapply. As the 
rainy season had commenced, it had been sup- 
posed that the garrison would not suffer for 
want of water. All these expectations were 
disappointed ; for the watering parties, which 
were sent out nightly, generally retarned with- 
out having in their with 
such a partial su as was of no adequate 
use ; and althou: rained 
yet none fell in the fort. The watering parties 
were obliged to descend the declivity of a very 
deep barranca, which rendered it impossible to 
conduct these sallies with any degree of order, 
and the enemy were therefore always apprised 
of their approach to the rivulet, and of course 
prepared to resist them. Hence no supplies 
of any consequence could be obtained. Those 
who have not seen the Mexican barrancas, can 
scarcely form an idea of the difficulties they 
present at every aoe abounding in immense 
rocks, precipices, thick bushes, it is im- 
possible to conduct any military enterprise in 
them with compactness and order. 

«‘ The small quantity of water which each in- 
dividual collected on the first appearance of the 
enemy, had been soon expended. The only 
well in the fort, which was at the house of Don 
Pedro Moreno, had never contained water. 
All the stagnant water in the crevices around 
the fort, was consumed; and the horrors of 
thirst became dreaiful. Recourse was had to 
some wild celery, which iukily grew around 
the fort: it was plucked at the risk of life ; but 
these were only partial alleviations, for some 
of the people were four days without tasting a 
drop of water. 

“ The situation of the garrison was fast ap- 
proaching toa crisis. The troopsattheir posts 
were hourly b ing less ble of exertion, 
from the severity of their safferings. Horses 
and cattle were wandering about, in the great- 
est distress. The cries of children, calling on 
their unhappy mothers for water, gave to the 
scene of suffering peculiar horror. The coun- 
tenance of the general shewed how deeply he 
a in the sufferings of his associates : 
bat he cheered them with the hope that the 
God of natare would not abandon them ; he 
poiuted to the heavy clouds with which the 
atmosphere was loaded, as the source from 
whence relief would speedily be obtained ; 
and such was the effect Mina’s example and 
consoling observations inspired, that each in- 
dividual strove to distinguish himself by his 
superior fortitude under the severity of the 
| pe distress. With anxious expectation, 

y marked the approach of the heavily 
charged clouds, hoping that the predictions of 
a supply from them would soon be verified. 
Every vessel was ready to receive the grateful 
shower. The women brought out the es 
of their saints, supplicating their intervention 


for that relief which heaven only could bestow. 
The clouds covered the fort: no sound was 
heard amid the general anxiety of the wretched 
garrison, save the thunder of the enemy’s ar- 
tilery, whose troops, with savage exultation, 
looked down on the besieged from their posi- 
tion on the hill. The flattering clouds passed 
slowly over the fort,—the moment was anxi- 
ously looked for, which was to ease their suf- 
ferings ;—a few drops fell;—anxiety was 
wrought up to the highest pitch;— but the 
clouds passed, and burst ata short distance 
from them! Language is inadequate to de- 
scribe the emotions of despair which at that 

t were depicted on every countenance 
in the fort. For several days the clouds con- 
tinued thas to pass, without discharging a sin- 
gle drop on the parched garrison, who had the 
cruel mortification of seeing their enemies fre~ 
quently drenched with rain, and the large lake 
of Lagos constantly in view. Such were the 
trials experienced at this ill-fated spot. At 
length, after a lapse of four days, a slight 
shower fell. Every article capable of contain- 
ing the desired flaid was in readiness, and in 
spite of the incessant fire of the enemy, a sup- 
 % was collected, sufficient to yield a tempo- 
rary relief to the suffering garrison. A small sup- 
ply was also collected in reserve.” —pp. 9 to 16. 


Three nights after the attempt made 
by the enemy to enter the fort, Mina, 
with 240 men, made a sortie on the 
encampment of Negrete, and carried 
the redoubt which had been thrown 
up on the hill. They were, however, 
compelled to retreat, leaving many 
killed and wounded on the scene of 
conflict. Such of the wounded as 
could not be brought off, fell into the 
hands of the enemy, who, carrying 
them in full view of the fort, caused 
them to be strangled in the sight of 
their commiserating and enraged com- 
rades. Their bodies, stripped of their 
clothing, were thrown down the pre- 
cipice of the barranca to become the 
food of vultures. 

Deceived with vain expectations of 
obtaining relief from sources which 
had flattered his hopes, Mina, on the 
night which succeeded the sorties, left 
the fort with three companions, to seek 
relief, leaving Colonel Young in com- 
mand of the garrison. They eluded 
with difficulty the vigilance of the be- 
siegers, and after some time Mina 
made several attempts to accomplish 
his purpose; but the fort was too 
strictly and strongly guarded, to per- 
mit his efforts to command success. 

“ Meanwhile, the enemy prosecuted the 
siege with vigour. The cannonading was in- 
cessant by day, and continued occasionally at 
night. A few of the besieged were killed, and 
several wounded. The stock of water collected 
from the last shower was exhausted; and the 


sufferings of the garrison, as well from hunger 
as thirst, again became intolerable. Several 
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days had again elapsed without water. The 
children were expiring from thirst; many of 
the adults had become delirious, and had re- 
sorted to the last and most disgusting of all 
human expedients, to allay for a moment the 
torments of thirst; while some few, driven to 
madness, would steal down at night to the 
rivulet, and, flying from the death of thirst, re- 
ceive it at the hands of their enemies. At this 
juncture, a generous trait was manifested by 
the enemy. ey were moved to pity by the 
dreadful situation of the women, and allowed 
them to descend and drink the water, but would 
not permit them to carry any up to the fort. 
This solitary act of humanity proved, however, 
but a ‘ ruse de guerre,’ as the enemy obtained 
from the women correctinformation of the state 
of things in the fort, and finally, on one occa- 
sion observing a large number of them at the 
watering place, with characteristic perfidy 
they seized them, and sent them prisoners to 
the town of Leon. 

“The besieged were suffering not only the 
extremity of thirst, but their provisions were 
nearly all consumed. Every juicy weed around 
the fort was plucked, and some of the men 
fy mg they found relief from thirst by chew- 
ing lead. The soldie:s were compelled to sub- 
= partially on the flesh of horses, asses, and 


SThe stench of the animals which had died 
for want of food, or from the enemy’s shot, and 
of the dead bodies of the enemy which were 
suffered to lie unburied, was almost insupport- 
able. La flocks of vultures, attracten | by 
the dismal scene, were constantly hovering 
over the fort, and fortunately diminished an 
evil, which otherwise could not eve been borne. 


tol 


“ Their sufferings having b ly 
many of the troops deserted, so that not more 
than a hundred and fifty effective men remained. 
The ammunition was so far expended as onl 
to admit of occasional firing. The guns ha 
been for some time served with the enemy’s 
shot; which, dug out at night from the rubbish 
outside of the fort, was fired back to them in 


Review.—The Welsh Non-conformist’s 
Memorial, or Cambro-British Bio- 
graphy. To which are prefixed, an 
Essay on Druidism, and Introduction 
Gospel into Britain, &c. By the 

e Rev. William Richards, LL. D. 

Edited, with Notes and Tlustrations, 

by John Buans, LL. D. London, 

8vo. 1820. Sherwood & Co. pp. 

504. 8s. 

Dr. Ricwarps, the author, was born 

in Pembrokeshire, in the year 1749, 

and died on the 13th September, 1818. 

From his infancy he was distinguished 

for his love of knowledge, his dili- 

gence, and seriousness. He received 

his education for the office of the 

Christian ministry in the Baptist aca- 

demy at Bristol, where he continued 

two years. 

The Bible was his favourite study ; 
but to this he did not confine himself. 
He became acquainted with the best 
authors, was well versed in civil and 


ecclesiastical history, and was consi- 


dered to be an admirable critic in the 
Cambro-British tongue. After the 
decease of his father, he was baptized, 
and became a zealous and deveut 
Christian, and spent much of his time 
and property in the completion of a 
place of worship which had been pre- 
viously begun by his father, and after- 
wards preached in it for some time. 
He next accepted an invitation to 
assist Dr. John Ash, at Pershore, and 
resigned that office to become the pas- 
tor of the Baptist society at Lynn, 
wheré, by his studious habits, and se- 
dentary course of life, his constitution 
becoming much impaired, he was ob- 
liged to resign his pastoral charge, and 
was suspected of heretical pravity, 
but this suspicion was without founda- 
tion. His publications are classed 
under five heads, viz. historical, bio- 
graphical, political, controversial, and 
miscellaneous. His most extensive 
work was “ The History of Lynn,” in 
which is displayed great research, and 
much general information. 
Thus much for the author of The 
Welsh Non-conformist’s Memorial. 
In a dedicatory epistle, Dr. Evans, 
the editor, gives the following account 
of the posthumous work now before 
us: 
fi 
ecclesiastical antiquities of the principality of 
Wales. The subsequent volume shews what had 
been accomplished. It is at length, with its final 
corrections, peer to the publie, who will 

lease to recollect, that, had Providence permitted 

im to complete his plan, (a circumstance which, 
in humble submission to the will of God, was the 
subject of prayer during his last illuess,) imper- 
fections, at present discernible, would never 
have appeared. Posthumous productions are re- 
ceived with eandour. A discerning public is pot 
mined that it should sce the ight. Li 
Sibylline leaves, I have gathered the sketches 
together with au hallowed vigilance.” 

The title of the book appears to us 
incorrect, because it conveys the idea 
of a finished or con.iplete work, whereas 
the volume contains only detached 
parts of an intended whole, and the 
editor has not attempted to complete 
the work by supplying the deficient 
links in either the biographical or his- 
torical chain. Therefore, we should 
have preferred a title nearly as foi- 
lows: 

‘ Materials fora Welsh Non-conform- 
ist’s Memorial, &c. &c. collected by 
the late Rev. Wm. Richards, LL. D. 
Edited, with Notes and Illustrations. 
by John Evans, LL. D,’ . 
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In making these remarks, we have 
no wish to withhold from Dr. Evans 
the praise he merits by bringing the 
contents of this volume before the pub- 
lic. While we regret that Dr. Richards 
did not live to finish his own work, 
Dr. Evans has our best thanks for pre- 
senting it to the public in its present 
shape. He has rendered an ac- 
ceptable service to the religious world, 
and has imbodied more literary in- 
formation than we expect, or usually 
find, in works professedly religious. 

We proceed to give the reader some 
idea of the contents of this book. Af- 
ter a dedication and preface by the 
Editor, we arrive at the part written 
by Dr. Richards, which commences 
with a “* Sketch of Druidism,”’ which 
we regret our limits do not suffer us 
to examine at length. Dr. Richards 
is more favourable to Druidical insti- 
tutions than most writers have been, 
who have made this subject their study. 
The doctrine of transmigration has 
been held by several Christians. The 
Bards espoused the doctrine of One 
God, the Creator and Governor of the 
universe, and pervading all space; of 
whom the idea of a locality of ex- 
istence was deemed unworthy. Pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice was a part of their 
religion, but their human sacrifices 
were criminals; and this system he 
compares with the execution of crimi- 
nals in the present day. Add to these, 
the Bards generally embraced Chris- 
tianity at its first promulgation; and 
it does not appear, from any accounts 
which have been transmitted to us, 
that they ever disgraced their profes- 
sion. 

Next we are presented with “ An 
Account of the first Introduction of 
the Gospel into Britain; with a cur- 
sory view of the State of Christianity 
among the ancient Britons from that 

riod to the time of Pelagius,” which 
is followed by ‘‘ Some Account of Mor- 
gant, commonly called Pelagius ;” and 
this is succeeded by ‘‘ A Sketch of the 
State of Christianity in Wales, from 
the time of Pelagius to that of Wick- 
life.” To the period of the Keforma- 
tion, the author, had he lived, would 
have brought down his account. 

The principal part of the work is 
next in the order of succession, and 
bears the title of “ Cambro-British 
Biography, or Sketches of several 
Welsh Non-conformists of the Seven- 
teenth Century,” &c. 
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The first of these sketches is that of 
Vavasor Powell. 

“* This eminent and ever-memorable Cam- 
bro-Briton, Vavasor Powell, was a native of 
Radnorshire, of no mean origin or ignoble 
descent, heing related to some of the best 
families in that country, and also in those of 
Montgomery and Salop. He was brought up to 
learning from his childhood, and received a 
very liberal education, first in that country, 
and afterwards at Jesus College, in Oxford, 
where he is said to have made considerable pro- 
ficiency in the learned languages, and other 
branches of literature. He was born in 1617, 
and went into orders in the Established Church 
some time before 1640.” 


He soon became an itinerant puri- 
tan preacher. 

“He frequently preached at two or three 
places in a day, and was seldom two days in 
the week throughout the year, out of the rs $ 
nay, he would sometimes ride a bundred m 
in a week, and preach in every place where be 
might have admittance.” * * Even 
asearly as the year 1654, the Christians in Wales, 
connected with Vavasor Powell, or attached to 
him, were supposed it to no less than 
twenty thousand.” * * * “ He was 
there (in London) when Cromwell assumed the 
supreme power and was proclaimed Lord Pro- 
tector; and took a very active pert in opposing 
the same. On the very day that Oliver was pro- 
claimed, he is said to have remonstrated against 
it to the men in power. He also preached agaiust 
it the same evening at Blackfriars Church, for 
which he was taken into custody, examined be- 
fore the council, and detained some days.” 

The reign of Charles the Second 
was still more unpropitious to religious 
liberty. Om the 28th of April, 1660, 
he was apprehended, and from that 
time he was confined, with the excep- 
tion of some very short intervals, till 
death liberated him from the Fleet 
prison on the 27th October, 1670, in 
the 53d year of his age. ' 

The Appendix contains ‘‘ Hints on 
Primitive Christianity ;” “ Reflections 
on Allegorical Preaching ;” which last 
we recommend to the attention of 
young Ministers. ‘‘ Wickliffe and his 
followers.” ‘‘ Sketch of Michael Ser- 
vetus.” “ Account of the original 
State of the Sacred Writings ;” and 
an Introduction and Postscript, by 
the Editor. 

Whatever is connected with the 
principality of Wales, appears to us 
particularly interesting. The Welsh 
are the direct descendants of the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of this Island, and 
among them must be sought the know- 
ledge of our early antiquities. Their 
personal character, their simplicity 
and integrity, tend to increase this 
interest. e receive, with pleasare, 


any additional information respecting 
them ; and we recommend this volume 
as a valuable accession to the stores 


of religious biography. 
2C 
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}. St. Edward’s Staff.— 2. The King’s 
Sceptre with the Dove.—g. The King’s 
Sceptre with the Cross.—4. The Sword of 
Justice to the Temporalitv.—5. The Cur- 
tana, or Pointless SwoMl.—6. The Sword of 
Justice to the Spirituality.—?. The Crogn 
of State.—8. The King’s Coronation Ring.— 
9. The Orb, Mound, or Giobe.—10, King 
Edward’s Chair.—The Coronation Medal. 
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CORONATION OF HIS MAJESTY GEORGE 
THE FOURTH, 


IF monarchs and common individuals 
differ from each other in that splen- 
dour of exhibition, which, on moment- 
ous occasions, attracts the public 
eye, we may easily trace a striking 
resemblance in the principles by 
which mankind are actuated in every 
department of life. Expectation is, 
however, generally regulated by the 
dignity of the character which excites 
attention ; and it is only when a devia- 
tion from preconceived opinion takes 
place, that we complain of disappoint- 
ment, 

The coronation of a monarch is one 
of the most magnificent spectacles 
that a nation can exhibit to surround- 
ing states; and among these corrus- 
cations of earthly glory, not one can 
be more interesting to Englishmen 
than that of a British king. 

An event of this kind, we have just 
been called to witness; exhibiting a 
display, which, for wisdomin arrange- 
ment, taste in selection, grandeur 
in decoration, and order in all the 
parade of punctilio and ceremony, has 
rarely been equalled, and perhaps 
never 

It is not our intention in these pages 
to enter into a detailed account of the 
numerous and diversified particulars 
immediately connected with this na- 
tional event; a minute description 
would fill an interesting volume ; and 
we are happy in being able to an- 
nounce, that such a volume is now pre- 
paring at the Caxton press. Under 
these circumstances, a general out- 
line is all that we shall here attempt 
to lay before our readers. 

It is well known, that for several 
months past, vast preparations have 
been making for this grand event ; and 
that in the neighbourhood of West- 
minster Hall, expensive accommoda- 
tions have been fitted up for the re- 
ception of spectators. Of the manner 
in which the grand procession was to 
be conducted, an account has also 
been published, on the ground of anti- 
cipation; and although, in some par- 
ticulars, a trifling deviation took place 

the previous arrangements, in 
their grand outline they remained 
unaltered. 

The memorable day fixed on for this 
august ceremony, was Thursday, July 
19th, 1821: the morning was ushered 


in with the ringing of bells, and a vast 
discharge of rockets. “Between two 
and three in the morning, lines of car- 
riages were formed at Charing-Cross 
on the one hand, and at Millbank on 
the other. At this early hour, those 
who were to join in the procession, 
and others who had taken seats as 
spectators to witness the ceremonies 
of the day, were all in a state of ac- 
tivity and bustle, each one hastening 
to the object which he had in view, 
and manifesting a degree of patriotic 
anxiety to appear among the foremost 
to witness the splendid solemnities 
that were about to be exhibited. 
Among these might be seen Judges, 
Peers, Bishops, with naval and mili- 
tary commanders, accompanied b 
their sisters, wives, and daughters, ail 
decorated in their richest attire, and 
sparkling with diamonds, as if to 
rival in brilliancy the rising sun. 

The foremost reached the doors 
before they were opened, in conse- 
quence of which they were rendered 
stationary for a considerable time, 
while those in the rear, finding their 
movements retarded, alighted from 
their vehicles, and travelled forward 
on foot. Even ladies bedecked with 
jewels, were seen leaving their car- 
riages, and walking towards the door 
to be in readiness to enter, the mo- 
ment it should be opened. During 
the whole of this period, scarcely any 
crowd was assembled, so that from 
an elevated point within the circle of 
this vicinity, the eye might be grati- 
fied with a panoramic view, without 
meeting with any obstruction. 

As the morning advanced, Palace- 
yard was occupied by strong parties 
of ;patrol, and detachments of Horse 
Guards, who, for several hours, far 
exceeded in number the populace 
that assembled; and it is but an act 
of justice to state, that their conduct 
was mild, conciliating, manly, and 
obliging. No apprehensions of hos- 
tility appeared to be entertained on 
either side. The populace mingled 
with the military, and were'suffered 
by them to approach within a short 
distance of the platform on which the 
procession was to move, and which 
extended from the great north door 
of. Westminster Hall, to what is 
called the west door of the Abbey. 
At intervals, minute guns were fired 
from a brig of war anchored on the 
Thames, and preparations for illumi- 
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nating the public offices were either 
begun or renewed with ardour. The 
artisans and labourers who appeared, 
were dressed in their best attire ; all 
business appeared to be suspended, 
and London exhibited indications of 
a general holiday. 

Between three and four o'clock, 
some ladies and gentlemen appeared 
in the costume of the Court, walking 
from Bridge-street towards West- 
minster Hall. About four o’clock, the 
line of coaches was full, on the east- 
ern side of the division from Parlia- 
meni-street to Charing-Cross. On the 
other side it extended only to the 
Horse Guards. 

Soon after four, when it became 
known that her Majesty’s coach was. 
making ready, a large concourse col- 
lected round her house; and on her 
appearance about five, she was greet- 
ed with loud cheers from a vast mul- 
titude. The course which she took, 
was through Great Stanhope-street, 
Park-lane, Hyde Park Corner, the 
Green Park, St. James’s Park, Bird 
Cage Walk, and along Prince’s-street, 
to Dean’s Yard. The crowd every- 
where collecting as she passed, be- 
came at length comparatively im- 
mense, and the soldiers om every oc- 
casion presented arms with fhe utmost 
promptitude and respect. Her car- 
riage, which was drawn by six horses, 
passed the outer barrier without any 
obstruction, and proceeded to the 
King’s Arms Tavern, nearly opposite 
the door of Westminster Hall, where 
it made a stand, as if hesitating how 


to proceed. 
‘Rlighting from her carriage, her 


Majesty proceeded on foot, leaning on | *P¢ 


the arm of Lord Hood, accompanied 
by Ladies Hood and Hamilton, to de- 
mand admission at the Hall door. The 
officer on guard requested to see her 
ticket. She replied, that she had 
none ; and that, as Queen of England, 
she thought a ticket unnecessary. He 
expressed his sorrow, but said, his 
orders were to admit no one without 
a ticket, and that, being peremptory, 
they must be obeyed. On finding 
access thus denied, they proceeded to 
the door of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
behind the Champion’s stable; but 
here they found it shut. They then 
turned round, and, leaving the carriage 
behind, proceded to demand admis- 
sion at another entrance; but this also 
was ip vain. After about twenty mi- 


nutes had elapsed, she returned to 
her carriage; and, having ordered it 
to be thrown open, rode off amidst the 
shouts of multitudes, the hisses of a 
few, and the astonishment ofall. The 
following account of her Majesty’s re- 
ception at the door of Westminster 
Hall, is generally considered to be 
correct ;— 


Lord Hood having desired admission for her 
Majesty, the door-keepers drew across the 
entrance, and requested to see the tickets. 

Lord Hood—I present you your Queen; surely 
it is not necessary for her to have a ticket. 

Door-keeper—Our orders are tu admit no per- 
son withont a Peer’s ticket. 

Lord Hood—This is your Queen: she is en. 
titled to admissiou without such a form. 

The Qucen, smiling, but still in some agitation, 
—Yes, | am your Queen, will you admit me? 

Door-keeper— My orders are specific, aud I feel 
— bound to obey them. 

he Queen laughed. 

Lord Hood—t have a ticket. 

Duor.keeper—Then, my Lord, we will let you 
pass, upon produeing it. 

Lord Hood now drew from his pocket a Peer’s 
ticket for one person; the original name in whose 
favour it was drawn was erased, and the name 
of ** Wellington” substituted. 

Door. keeper—This let one person pass, but 
no more. 

Lord Hood—Will your Majesty goin alone? 

Her Majesty first assented, but did not per- 


severe. 

Lord Hood—Am Ito understand that you refuse 
her Majesty admission? 

Dooi-keeper—We vnly act in conformity with 

Her M yagain ° 

Lord Hood—Then you refuse the Queen ad- 
Mission ? 

A door-keeper of oad order then came 
forward, and was asked by Lord Hood, whether 
any preparations had been made for her Majesty ? 
He answered respectfully iu the negative. 

rd Hood—Will your Majesty enter the 
Abbey without your Ladies’ 

Her Majesty declined. 

Lord Hood then said, that her Majesty had bet- 
ter retire to her carriage. It wasciear no pro- 
vision had been made for her accommodation. 

Her Majesty assented. 

Some persons within the porch of the Abbey 
laughed, and uttered some expressions of digre- 


Lora Hood—We expected to have met at least 
with the conduct of gentlemen. Such conduct 
is neither manly nor mannerly, 

Her Majesty then retired, leaning on Lord 
Hood’s arm, and followed by Lady Hood and 
Lady Hamilton. 

She was preceded by constables back to the 
platform ; over which she returned, entered her 
carriage, and wes driven off amidst reiterated 
shouts of applause and disapprobation. 

In Westminster Hall, his Majesty’s 
throne was placed at the southern ex- 
tremity of the building, immediately 
under the fine window on that side, 
and erected on a spacious platform, 
which extended over the site lately 
occupied by the Courts of King’s 
Bench and Chancery. It was superbly 
gilt, upon a ground of rich crimson 
velvet, and placed under a canopy de- 
corated with every thing that could 


heighten the combined effect of dignity 
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and splendour, displaying the royal 
arms emblazoned in gold. Before 
the throne stood a square table, co- 
vered with cloth of blue and gold. 
Other parts of the Hall were fitted up 
in a style of corresponding magnifi- 
cence, and appropriated to the distin- 
guished personages who were present 
on the occasion. But fora full detail 
of the manner in which they entered, 
and the order in which they took their 
seats, we must refer to the account 
now preparing for the press. 

About ten o’clock the Duke of Wel- 
lington entered the platform from be- 
hind the throne, and announced the 
approach of his Majesty. Lord Gwy- 
dyr entered immediately after. The 
King then appeared, his train being 
supported by eight noblemen. The 
instant his Majesty stepped into the 
throne, the whole company rose up, 
and the band in the Gothic orchestra 
struck up “‘ God save the King.” His 
Majesty was dressed in full robes, of 
great size and richness, and wore a 
hat or cap of Spanish shape, with a 
spreading plume of white ostrich fea- 
thers, which encircled the rim, and was 
surmounted by a heron’s plume. The 
King wore his hair in thick falling 
curls over his forehead, and it fell be- 
hind his head in a similar manner. 
He took his seat with an air of majes- 
ty, and appeared for some moments 
oppressed by the imposing solemnity 
of the scene, which for the first time 
met his eye. He then, with great af- 
fability, turned and bowed to the 
peers who stood on each side. 

After some time had elapsed, and 
the ceremonies in the Hall had been 
performed, the grand procession be- 
gan to move towards Westminster 
Abbey. In this, his Majesty was pre- 
ceded by Prince Leopold, the Dukes 
of Sussex and Clarence, Lord Hill, 
bearing the standard of England; the 
Marquis of Londonderry, and others, 
whose appearance at first excited a 
considerable degree of attention. At 
length, when his Majesty was seen 
moving under a canopy of state ata 
distance, all other objects became of 
minor importance. The canopy was 
composed of the richest cloth of gold, 
and was supported over his head by 
sixteen Barons of the Cinque Ports. 
At this time, his Majesty looked pale, 
and seemed either dejected or fa- 
tigued ; bat on his return, his spirits 


engaged in cheerful conversation with 
several noblemen by whom he was at- 
tended. 

On entering the Abbey, his Majesty 
was seated in the chair of state, when, 
after an anthem had been sung, 
the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
together with the Lord Chancellor, 
the Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain, 
the Lord High Constable, and Deputy 
Earl Marshal, preceded by Deputy 
Garter, moved to the east side of the 
theatre, where the Archbishop made 
the recognition, and repeated the 
same at the south, west, and north 
sides of the theatre; during which his 
Majesty was standing, and turned 
towards the people on the side on 
which the recognition was made. 
The words were, here present 
unto you King George the Fourth, 
the undoubted King of this realm; 
wherefore all you who are come this 
day to do your homage, are you will- 
ing to do the same?” The reply 
through the Hall was, with loud ap- 
plause, in the affirmative, with “God 
save King George the Fourth.” His 
Majesty being seated, the Bible, the 
chalice, and the patina, were carried 
to, and placed upon, the altar, by the © 
Bishops who had borne them in the 
procession. 

The two Officers of the Wardrobe 
then spread a rich cloth of gold, and 
laid a cushion of the same for his 
Majesty to kneel on, at the steps of 


| the altar. The Archbishop of Canter- 


bury put on his cope, and the Bishops 
were also vested in their copes. 

The King, attended by the two Bi- 
shops, his supporters, the Dean of 
Westminster, and the Noblemen bear- 
ing the regalia and the four swords, 
then passed to the altar; where his 
Majesty, uncovered, and kneeling 
upon the cushion, made his first offer- 
ing of a pall or altar-cloth of gold ; it 
was delivered by the Lord Chamberlain 
to the Deputy Lord Great Chamber- 
lain, and by his Lordship to the King, 
who delivered it to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by whom it was placed 
on the altar. The Treasurer of the 
Household then delivered an ingot 
of gold, of one pound weight, being 
the second offering, to the deputy 
Lord Great Chamberlain, who having 
presented the same to the King, his 
Majesty delivered it to the Archbi- 
shop, to be by him put into the obla- 


appeared to be recruited, as he was 


tion basin. His Majesty continuing 
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to kneel, the prayer, “‘O God, who 
dwellest in the high and holy place,” 
was said by the Archbishop. At the 
conclusion of this prayer, the King 
rose, and was conducted to the chair 
of state on the south side of the area. 
The regalia, except the swords, were 
delivered by the several Noblemen 
who bore the same, to the Archbishop, 
and by his Grace to the Dean of West- 
minster, to be laid on the altar: 
the noblemen then returned to their 
places. 

The Litany was next read by two 
Bishops, vested in copes, and kneel- 
ing at a faldstool above the steps of 
the theatre, on the middle of the east 
side thereof. His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of York then ascended the 
coronation pulpit on the north side of 
the aisle, and delivered a sermon of 
about twenty minutes’ length. The 
text selected for the occasion was 
2d of Sam. chap. xxiii. verses 3 & 4. 
The sermon, delivered with graceful- 
ness and dignity, stated with impar- 
tiality the various daties both of King 
and Subject. It was calculated to 
conciliate all parties, having no more 
tendency to flatter royalty in the ex- 
ercise of its perogative, than to en- 
courage licentiousness in the people. 

Of the various ceremonies which 
took place, respecting the Anointing, 
Investing with the Supertunica, the 
Spurs, the Sword, the Offering of the 
Sword, the Investing with the Mantle 
and Armil, the Orb, the Ring, the 
Sceptre, the Crowning, the Holy 
Bible, the Inthronization, the Ho- 
mage, the Banquet, the Champion, 
and the Proclamation of the Styles, 
our limits will not permit us to enter 
into any details. For these and other 
particulars connected with this august 
event, we must refer to the work to 
which we have already alluded in this 
article, and which will speedily ap- 

We shall therefore conclude 
this general outline with a statement 
of facts, which can scarcely fail to 
arrest the attention of the reader. 

The timber work of the Abbey, 
Westminster Hall, the Platform, and 
the Barriers, &c. was 60,000 square 
feet, and 1,500 loads. The timber 
used in erecting the Theatres and 
Stages, indirectly connected with the 
Coronation, has been estimated at 
80,000 square feet. The Matting used 
on account of the Coronation was 


Mr. Underwood, of the Haymarket, 
supplied the immense quantity of 
cutlery, which amounted to 8,000 
knives and 8,000 forks, 650 pairs of 
carvers, 12 dozen of corkscrews.— 
Mr. Sloper, of Pall Mall, furnished the 
table linen, &c. consisting of 250 yards 
of elegant damask table-cloths for the 
Hall, 1,100 ditto for the various rooms, 
170 dozen of damask napkins, 100 
dozen of napkins for waiters’ knife- 
cloths.—Mr. Hutchins, of Pall Mall, 
supplied the whole of the glass for 
the tables, &c. which were very ex- 
tensive, and were as follows: 600 
quart decanters, 1,800 pint decanters, 
5,000 wine glasses, 2,400 tumblers, 
700 salts and — 90 sets of cas- 
ters, 1,400 caro 


OPENING OF THE PRINCE’§ DOCK, 
LIVERPOOL. 

THE opening of this dock was one of 
the most splendid events which the 
inhabitants of the large and commercial 
town of Liverpool have been called to 
witness for many years. The dock 
itself is 500 yards in length, and 106 
in breadth. It was begun in 1811, 
and finished early in 1821; but the 
opening, for the admission of ships, 
was judiciously reserved for the day 
of his Majesty’s coronation. 

The morning of Thursday, the 19th 
instant, the day appointed for the ce- 
lebration of this event, was ushered 
in by the ringing of bells, the dis- 
charge of cannon, and the display of 
numerous flags. Nearly all the shops 
were shut, and the streets were crowd- 
ed at an early hour with various de- 
scriptions of persons, preparing for 
the grand procession which after- 
wards took place. 

_Between nine and ten o’clock, the 
different societies intending to join 
in the procession, met at their re- 
spective houses of resort; and pro- 
ceeded in detached bodies towards 
the dock, from whence they took their 
departure to parade the principal 
streets. About eleven o'clock all ap- 
peared on the ground, forming, on the 
margin of that extensive body of wa- 
ter, a broad and compact belt, the 
fength of which amounted to 1,500 
eet. 

On this occasion, the tradesmen and 
mechanics of the town, united with 


14,000 yards. 
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nies of a regular regiment stationed 
in this quarter, accompanied by a 
mass of population, estimated at 
80,000, to gaze upon this grand rece 
tacle, and to enjoy in anticipation 
wealth of every climate, that, by the 
enterprising spirit of its merchants, 
and the daring intrepidity of its sea- 
men, should hereafter enter the > 
and enrich its shores. Such feelings 
as these contemplations were calcu- 
lated to excite, can neither be de- 
lineated by description, nor realized 
by sympathy. 

On that side the dock which was 
next the Mersey, upwards of 150 flags 
were seen at once, waving in the air ; 
while on the laad side, every eminence 
was crowded with spectators, com- 
posed of all those ranks which can di- 
versify a large and wealthy town. To 
enliven the scene, the various bands, 
and instruments of music attached to 
the different bodies, charmed the ear 
with melodious sounds. The river 
partook of the common gaiety. Ves- 
sels of different dimensions, manned 
with sailors neatly dressed in the 
costume of their profession, with flags 
streaming in the breeze, were in con- 
tinual motion waiting the coming tide. 

About twelve o’clock, the gates were 
opened, and several boats entered, 
to fix ropes for the assistance of such 
vessels as were about to enter the 
dock. On the opening of the gates, 
a salute was fired from a king’s cut- 
ter, near Woodside, and a royal salute 
from some artillery planted on the 
north pier. 

Shortly after one o’clock, the May, 
a Liverpool-built West Indiaman, en- 
tered the dock, amidst the repeated 
huzzas of the admiring multitude, and 
a salute of nineteen guns. The Ma- 
jestic, steam-ship, immediately fol- 
lowed, and proceeded to the extremity 
of the dock. Two pilot boats followed 
the Majestic, and these were succeed- 
ed by the Eastham steam-packet. The 
next that entered, was the Martha, a 
fine American ship. Her yards were 

manned by gentlemen, and many cle- 
ganily dressed ladies ornamented her 
quarter deck. On the top of her main 
royal-mast, was perched a sailor, who 
thus triumphantly rode into the dock, 
amidst the plaudits of the gazing spec- 
tators. The Etna, the Mersey, and 
the Runcorn steam-packets, also en- 
tered, together with flats, row boats, 
and ferry boats of various descrip- 


tions, so that the dock presented a 
moving spectacle of boats and vessels, 
filled with individuals, who seemed to 
be in the full enjoyment of earthly 
happiness. 

ratified with the view which the 
dock afforded, the procession began 
to move from its margin, passi 
through Water-street, Dale-street, 
Shaw’s-brow, Islington, Norton-street, 
Seymour-street, Russel-street, Cla- 
rence-street, Rodney-street, Duke- 
street, Slater-street, Bold- street, 
Charch-street, Lord-street, and Cas- 
tle-street. From any given point, it 
took above an hour in passing, and 
was the largest and most splendid that 
was ever seen in Liverpool. 

At the head of this procession rode 
a champion, completely clad in a coat 
of mail, made of polished brass, hav- 
ing his face covered with a visor. His 
appearance bearing a strong resem- 
ie to the knights of old, excited 
a considerable degree of interest. 
About twenty-five companies or bands 
marching in succession, exhibited 
some devices or insignia emblematic 
of their various professions. 

The festivities and hospitalities of 
the day, corresponded with the re- 
markable occasion; and it was not 
until night had “‘ darkened the street, 
when wander forth the sons of Belial, 
flown with insolence and wine,” that 
any thing like political feeling and party 
spirit began to manifest itself. This, 
however, amounted to nothing more 
than idle vociferation In every other 
respect the greatest harmony pre- 
vailed; and we have not learnt, that 
among the many thousands who as- 
sembled, any serious accident hap- 


pened. 


Death of Buonaparte.—The demise 
of this extraordinary man, is one of 
the most interesting events to the na- 
tions of Europe, that has occurred for 
many years. He died on the 5th of 
May, 1821, and, after lying in state two 
days, was buried with high military 
honours, in a romantic valley, near a 
place called Hut’s Gate. This is a 
spot which he had previously selected 
for his interment, in case he terminated 
his life in St. Helena. The com- 
plaint of which he died, is said to be 
that which terminated the life of his 
father, a cancer in the chest. 

“ The paths of glory lead butto the grave,” 
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Wua Fisnery.—Sir W. Con- 
greve having, at his own expense, 
‘sent out some of his rockets on board 
of the Fame whaler, Captain Scoresby, 
under the idea that they might be ren- 
dered extremely important in the 
whale fisheries; the following brief 
communication of the success of the 
experiment, just received, cannot but 
be interesting to the public :—* Ship 
Fame, all well, 24th of June, 1821, 


lat. 74. 40. long. 14. W.; amongst ice 
‘and fish.—Sir Wm. Congreve will, no 
doubt, rejoice, nay leap mast high, 
on hearing that the advantages to the 
nation are likely to be very great, on 
account of his rocket being employed 
in killing the whale ; itsucceeds beyond 
expectation. The results will be ex- 
plained on the arrival of his 
** Most obedient humble servant, 
Wa. Scoressy.” 


COMMERCIAL REPORT, LIVERPOOL, JULY 25, 1821. 
Srnce the publication of our last, no circumstance has occurred, to produce any change of 
moment in our market; the demands for the home trade are steady and regular, while the 
export trade continues extremely depressed : indeed we hardly remember so much inacti- 
vity to have pervaded our port, as has latterly been the case; a continued series of easterly 
winds has prevented arrivals, until within these last few days past. Vessels are now pouring 
in from every quarter, and we hope we may see a very good Autumnal trade. 
The sales of Cotton were last week on a very limited scale, and are comprised in about 
3600 packages, as under :— 
1318 Bags Upland, from 94d. to 114d. 50 Mina Geraes, 10d. 
305 Orleans, 9}d. to 12d. 204 Demerara, 11d. to 13}d. 
10 West India, 9d. 


40 Tennessee, 9}d. 
190 Sea Islands, 143d. to 20d. 131 Carthagenas, 7$d. 
70 Sarat, 74d. to 73d. 


410 Bales, 11}, to 1244. 313 Bengal 
» 119d. to to 6jd. 
340 i284. 124d. 

The market is very steady, and the prevailing opinion seems in favour of farther improve- 
ment, grounded on the short supply received this year, whilst the consumption is on the 
increase. 870 bags of Cotton, imported from Peru direct, were offered by public sale 
on the 20th, but withdrawn, as no higher a price than 83d. per Ib. was offered. 

The public sales of British Plantation Sugars have gone off without much change in 


price ; however, brown qualities may be reckoned something lower ; the demand is fair though 
not lively. Coffee is a shade lower; yet the continental markets are_particularly brisk for 


this article. Good ordinary Jamaica Coffee has sold here at 117s. per cwt. Pimento rules 
at 8d. the imports of this article are now abundant. Still have we to record a great dulness in 
Spirits: 200 puncheons of Jamaica Rum have been sold to a dealer at about 2s. per gallon, 
for 16 O. P. an unprecedented low price; common Leewards will not command more than 
1s. 4d. to ls, 5d. per gallon. Geneva is offered at 1s. 8d. to 1s. 9d. per gallon, without 
tempting purchasers. Carolina Rice finds a regular demand at from’13s. to 18s. per cwt. 

In Hides, nothing of moment has occurred ; the market is steady ; several arrivals from 
Buenos Ayres will be in course of sale very speedily. The supply of Ashes is very consi- 
derable ; the attention of purchasers has been chiefly directed to Montreal Pots, at 34s., 
and United States Pearls, at 40s. 6d. to.41s. per cwt. Dyewoods, generally, are in little 
request ; a parcel of Nicaragua Woods has been sold at £36. per ton ; and holders now de- 
mand £40. per ton ; this article must maintain its value so long as Brasil Wood is unattain- 
able. Dutch and German Oak Bark arrive here to some extent, and find ready sale by 
their cheapness ; the former, at £7. 5s. to £7. 15s., and the latter, at £6. per ton of 24001b. 
Brimstone sells at £23. 5s. to £29. 5s. per ton. A parcel of Sicily Shumac, to arrive, has 
been sold at 20s. per cwt. Naval Stores support their prices; however, a large lot of 
very ordinary Turpentine, from New York, sold at 11s. to lls. 3d. per cwt. Common 
American Tar, at 13s. 9d. per barrel. Swedish Tar will not fetch above 17s. per barrel. 
The consumers of Tar seem willing purchasers, their stocks being low; but the dealers in 
Tar reluctsntly meet the sellers. Spirits of Turpentine are saleable at 64s. per owt. Olive 
Oil fetches £70. per ton. Accounts from Greenland vid Bremen, bring very promising ac- 
counts of the success in that branch of the fishery, which rather unsettles the market for 
Whale Oil. Pale Seal Oil has been sold at £25. per ton. Tallow finds purchasers at 49s. 
to 50s. for Y.C. Hemp is scarce, and early arrivals will sell well: the best price was £41. 
per ton. Irish Flax has experienced some demand, and a corresponding improvement in | 
price. Fine Timber goes off steadily. Good Hard Wood and Elm are Deals 
would also meet with ready sale. 

Grain.—Our Corn market does not exhibit symptoms] of much energy; the supplies of 
Wheat from Ireland rather exceed the immediate demand. Oats are scarce, and there iatterly 
has been evinced a desire to speculate in Spring Corn, in consequence of the Jate unfavour- 
able parching weather. American Flour in Bond, goes off rather at higher prices; the at- 
tendance at yesterday’s market was extremely thin, and very little business was done. 


LONDON : PRINTED AT THE CAXTON PRESS, BY H. FISHER. 
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